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To 

GERALD HEARD 

O friend with the philosophic eve, 

While cannons — and the politicians — thunder, 
Still you gaze with scientific wonder 
At ape and proton, moon and butterfly. 

Still you transmit in. watchful tones 
The latest truth about sea-urchins’ bones 1 
They say the pen is mightier than the sword 
Mightier than either is the mici aphonic word 
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Preface 


The reader will see that practically no references to 
authorities are given in the following pages. This 
is a practice which, as a general rule, I decidedly 
deprecate. In the present instance, however, having 
already published A Bibliography of Annie Besant, 

1 have ventured to assume that the reader will credit 
me with knowledge of the sources. 

While this book was passing through the press, 
the news of Mr C. W. Leadbeater’s death reached 
England. In view of various passages in this book, 
and especially the appeal to Mr Krishnamurti, I 
learned of this event with real regret; but I eventually 
decided to leave the text as it stood. 

I am indebted to the Council of the Society for 
Psychical Research for permission to quote from a 
long, interesting, and previously unpublished letter 
by Colonel Olcott about Mme Blavatsky ; and to 
Mr A. D. Besant for permission to reproduce plates 
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Mrs Annie Besant : A Modern 
Prophet 


i 

BRIEF CHRONICLE 

Annie Wood was born in London on Friday, the ist 
of October 1847. She was able afterwards to re- 
member the Great Exhibition of 1851, though she 
did not actually visit it. In the following year her 
father died, and in 1854 her mother moved to Harrow, 
where she founded a house for boys from the School. 
Annie, however, did not live there for long at that 
time, being temporarily adopted by Miss Marryat 
to be educated by her special system. During the 
first five of the seven years that she spent in. Miss 
Marryat’s care, Annie Wood lived with her at Fern 
Hill, a house near Charmouth, in Dorset. In the 
spring of 1861, when she was over 13, she was 
taken abroad by Miss Marryat to Antwerp, Aix-la- 
Chapelle and Bonn, and later on to Paris. The 
summer of 1862 she spent at Sidmouth and the 
winter in London . Miss Marryat now felt that her 
work was done and her pupil returned to her mother 
in Harrow, where she remained until the summer of 
1866, with intervals in London and at St Leonards. 
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MRS ANNIE BESANT 

Early in 1866 Annie first met the Rev. Frank 
Besant, in whose company she spent much time 
during the following summer, at the end of which 
she found herself engaged to him. In the autumn 
Annie went to Switzerland with friends, and in the 
following autumn to Manchester with her mother. 
The intervening year she spent in the usual social 
activities and in preparation for her marriage, which 
took place on the 28th of December 1867, when she 
was just over twenty years of age. 

The quiet life of a clergyman-schoolmaster’s 
wife, in strong contrast to that she had led hitherto, 
led her to seek an outlet for her energies in writing. 
And as Annie Besant’s outstanding characteristic at 
this time was an intense piousness, it is not surprising 
to find as her first effort a work, which never saw the 
light, on the lives of the Black Letter Saints. She 
followed this up with several stories in The Family 
Herald, together with a novel which the Editor of that 
periodical rejected, finding it too political : the first 
hint of what was to come. Any developments of that 
sort were interrupted, however, by the birth in 
January 1869 of her son Arthur Digby, and of her 
daughter Mabel Emily in August 1870, as well as by 
the sudden financial distress of her mother. But an 
illness resulting from nursing her children through 
the whooping cough brought matters to a crisis. 

For some time Mrs Besant had begun to question 
the truths of revealed religion, and under the influence 
of Charles Voysey and Thomas Scott she began to 
write pamphlets in which she gave expression to her 
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BRIEF CHRONICLE 

doubts. These activities led to angry dissensions with 
her husband, with whom she had not succeeded in 
finding happiness. She would not consent to con- 
form, even outwardly, to the conduct required of 
a clergyman’s wife, and in the summer of 1873, 
at the age of nearly 26, she parted from her 
husband. 

At first Annie Besant tried to earn her own living 
and that of her children by fancy needlework and by 
taking a post as a governess. In May 1874 Mrs 
Wood died and Annie Besant now felt free to follow 
her conscience wherever it might lead her. She con- 
tinued to write pamphlets for Thomas Scott, eventu- 
ally becoming, after making the acquaintance of 
Charles Bradlaugh, an uncompromising atheist. Her 
association with Bradlaugh led Mrs Besant into the 
field of politics and into that of social reform. The 
two colleagues took a stand, for instance, on their 
right to publish information regarding birth-control, 
their action leading to a sensational trial and to the 
writing by Annie Besant of a text-book on the subject, 
of which several hundred thousand copies were sold. 
These wider activities led her to the conclusion that 
her educational equipment was inadequate for her 
work, and she accordingly matriculated in the Uni- 
versity of London and took first class certificates in 
various scientific subjects, as well as the preliminary 
B.Sc. examination. 

Her political activities in support of Bradlaugh 
brought Mrs Besant into contact with socialist 
thought, to which she had become converted by the 
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MRS ANNIE BESANT 

middle of 1884. She continued her atheist activities, 
but socialist propaganda took up more and more of 
her time. During the course of this work she made 
the acquaintance of W. T. Stead, by whom she was 
asked to review a book called The Secret Doctrine, by 
a Mme Blavatsky. This book converted Mrs Besant 
to Theosophy, and in May 1889 she joined the 
Theosophical Society. Bradlaugh, though strongly 
opposed to Socialism, tolerated his partner’s activities 
in that sphere, but Theosophy he was unable to 
stomach, and after many months of patient waiting, 
fifteen years of close co-operation, years which had 
made Mrs Besant a brilliant orator, a fluent writer, 
an experienced propagandist, and an educated and 
experienced woman of the world, were brought to an 
end in December 1890. 

Gradually Mrs Besant withdrew more and more 
into theosophical activities. She left the Fabian 
Society, withdrew the book on birth-control for 
which she had suffered so much, retired from the 
London School Board, and in 1893 left for India. 
She had irrevocably broken with the past. Hence- 
forth her face was turned to the east. 

After protracted and bitter controversies Mrs 
Besant became President of the Theosophical Society 
in 1907, being regularly re-elected thereafter. As 
soon as she became official leader of the theosophical 
movement Annie Besant began again to extend her 
activities. She fostered the notion that a young 
Indian was to incarnate the coming World-teacher, 
attempted to introduce Theosophy into the Roman 
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Church, tried to join forces with Masonry, and 
generally sought to extend the influence of Theo- 
sophy. At the same time she passionately took up 
the causes of Indian independence and Indian 
education. These activities were crowned in 1917, 
when Mrs Besant was interned by the Government 
and elected President of the National Congress, and 
in 1921, when her Central Hindu College was merged 
with the Hindu University of Benares. 

Mrs Besant was now 74 years of age, and, 
though her energy remained unimpaired for some 
years, her influence gradually waned. Many disciples 
fell away, including the World-teacher himself, and 
her last few years cannot have been very happy. She 
died on 20 September 1933. 
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II 

BACKGROUND 

It is natural to feel some curiosity ahout the forbears 
of so striking a personality as was Annie Besant. 
What strains went to the making of so many-sided a 
character, the intermingling of what diverse breeds ? 
These questions are not easy to answer, and so far as 
an answer can be given, it leaves us almost as puzzled 
as we were before. 

Of Annie Besant ’s grandparents three were Irish. 
Her mother came of a relatively pure Irish family, the 
Maurices, though their name was now spelt Morris. 
Beyond duly priding themselves on their descent from 
kings, in this case the Milesian kings, and duly 
cherishing a parchment pedigree to prove the claim, 
the Morrises appear to have been in no way out- 
standing. 

The Wood family, again, that of her father, though 
it produced several well-known men, shows no out-of- 
the-way qualities. It is a thoroughly typical English 
middle-class family of land-owning origins. After 
stagnating during two centuries, the family fortunes 
saw the beginning of a better day at the end of the 
eighteenth century, in common with all those who 
realised the possibilities of the coming commercial 
age. The revolution, in the case of the Wood family, 
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MRS ANNIE BESANT 

was personified in Matthew Wood, who was born in 
1768. 

How familiar seems his career to anyone who 
knows the social evolution of England in the transition 
from the eighteenth century to the nineteenth ! 
Educated at Blundell’s Grammar School, and appren- 
ticed at the age of fourteen to a relation, an Exeter 
merchant, he had succeeded before he reached the age 
of thirty in setting up for himself in London, a 
married man, as a chemist and druggist. Later he 
also became a hop merchant. So successful was he 
in these businesses and so devoted to public service, 
that his subsequent career reads like a City fairy-tale. 
A freeman of the City of London and a member of 
the company of fishmongers, he became in 1802 a 
common councillor for the Ward of Cripplegate 
Without, and later deputy-alderman and alderman. 
In 1809 he was appointed sheriff of London and 
Middlesex, and Lord Mayor of London for two 
periods, 18x5-1817, as well as member for the City 
from 1817 to his death in 1843, retaining his seat 
through ten parliaments. Apart from this model 
career, Matthew Wood was a consistent friend of 
Queen Caroline’s cause, and the Queen rewarded 
him with the first baronetcy she bestowed. His 
loyalty to Queen Caroline brought him a more solid 
reward, in the shape of a legacy of over £100,000 
from an admirer. 

Sir Matthew Wood had three sons. The first, 
the Rev. Sir John Page Wood, was a clergyman of 
no particular distinction ; the reverend baronet’s 
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youngest son became General Sir Evelyn Wood. 
Sir Matthew’s second son, William Page Wood, 
became Lord Chancellor and Baron Hatherley ; 
apart from his distinguished legal career he dabbled 
in theology, on which he produced several works. 
vSir Matthew’s youngest son, Western Wood, was a 
business man and member of parliament. 

Robert Wright Wood was Sir Matthew’s younger 
brother, and a son of his, William Burton Persse Wood 
was Annie’s father. In him we seem to note the first 
departure from the Wood tradition of solid normalcy. 
He was intended to be a doctor, but abandoned this 
career to go into business, it is not clear of what kind. 
Nevertheless he did not give up his interest in medi- 
cine, and this was eventually to lead to his death. 
Helping a medical friend in dissecting the body of a 
person who had died from consumption, he cut his 
finger, is thought himself to have caught the disease, 
and died from it. Mrs Besant tells us that he was a 
man of considerable and out-of-the-way attainments, 
not only a mathematician and a classical scholar, but 
also familiar with many modem languages, to say 
nothing of having a smattering of Hebrew and Gaelic. 
A thoroughgoing sceptic in religious matters, he 
amused himself by reading appropriate philosophy 
and poetry to his staunchly Church of England wife, 
and by driving still more religious relations out of the 
room by mocking at their faith. Mr Wood’s mother 
and sister were Roman Catholics and brought a priest 
to his bedside during his fatal illness, but the dying 
man drove him away, with the unyielding determina- 
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MRS ANNIE BESANT 

tion, just as heroic as the self-sacrifice of the religious 
martyr, so often shown by the convinced sceptic. 

Apart from Annie herself, the Wood-Besant family 
continued on its strictly sound and conservative 
career. Its only recent members to attain any dis- 
tinction have been wholly true to type. Annie’s 
brother (a third child died in infancy) became Sir 
Henry Trueman Wood, for forty years Secretary of 
the Society of Arts, President of the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society, Chairman of the London Board of 
the Eastman Kodak Company, and Chairman of the 
Express Dairy Company. Mrs Besant’s son, Arthur 
Digby Besant, is well known as the highly respected 
chief officer of the Clerical, Medical and General Life 
Office, with which he has been connected since 
1889. 1 

1 Mr Besant is the author of a valuable book, The Besant Pedigree 
(*93°)> to which I am indebted for some of the facts m the present 
section. 
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III 

YOUNG RELIGION 

Such being the dominant strain in Annie Besant’s 
make-up, are we compelled to give up all hope of 
finding some starting-point for her eventual develop- 
ment ? I think not. Annie’s father clearly was some- 
thing more than a plain Wood. His persistent 
devotion to doctoring, his wide interests and know- 
ledge, his religious scepticism, all these things seem 
to indicate some rarer element in his blood. Never- 
theless he did not object to his wife’s pious inclina- 
tions, and Mrs Wood took free advantage of his 
tolerance, by indulging her bent towards the more 
emotional forms of religion; though she was not 
extreme in her views, she took her Christianity very 
seriously, and had a special admiration for such men 
as Stanley and Colenso. Yet she had a pronounced 
emotional and visionary strain. Annie records that 
her mother’s hair turned from black to white in a 
single night after the death of her husband. On the 
day of the funeral, sitting at home, Mrs Wood is said 
to have followed clairvoyantly the details of the 
funeral service and procession, suddenly fainting 
with the words, “It is all over ! ” A few weeks later, 
going to the cemetery, she made her w'ay direct to the 
grave without guidance. On another occasion she 
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MRS ANNIE BESANT 

foretold the death of one of her children. Thus we 
can imagine the mental atmosphere in which Annie 
was brought up as a mixture of urbane scepticism 
and emotional, “supernatural” piety. Naturally 
imaginative, romantic, impulsive, a blend of the two 
influences was impossible for her. All or nothing 
was always her watchword. 

Then, at an impressionable moment of her child- 
hood, Mr Wood died. With him was lost all 
restraint on religion and emotion, and the death was, 
indeed, as we have seen, the signal for some of Mrs 
Wood’s “ clairvoyant” experiences. Now Annie was 
irresistibly drawn towards pious introspection. She 
tells us that she was between seven and eight years 
of age when she first came across some religious 
allegories for children, together with the Pilgrim's 
Progress and Paradise Lost. “Thenceforth my busy 
fancies,” she wrote in after years, “ carried me over 
into the fascinating world where boy-soldiers kept 
some outpost for their absent Prince, bearing a shield 
with his sign of a red cross on it ; where devils shaped 
as dragons came sweeping down on the pilgrim, but 
were driven away defeated after hard struggle ; where 
angels came and talked with little children, and gave 
them some talisman which warned them of coming 
danger, and lost its light if they were leaving the 
right path.” 

A little later these phantasies acquired a closer 
relation to the workaday world. Annie read of the 
Christian martyrs, and, she tells us, “passionately 
regretted I was bom too late when no suffering for 
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YOUNG RELIGION 


religion was practicable ; I would spend many an 
hour in day-dreams, in which I stood before Roman 
judges, before Dominican Inquisitors, was flung to 
lions, tortured on the rack, burned at the stake ; one 
day I saw myself preaching some great new faith to 
a vast crowd of people, and they listened and were 
converted, and I became a great religious leader.” 
How instructive is this passage, and how self- 
revealing ! It enables us to understand what happened 
immediately after this period, which belongs to the 
years between the death of Mr Wood and 1855, when 
Annie was eight years old. 

It is probable that these day-dreams, common 
enough in children bred in religious homes, though 
not, perhaps, to the same pitch of intensity, would 
in time have ceased or been assimilated to exterior 
experience. But just at this point Miss Marryat 
came into the little girl’s life. Under Miss Marryat ’s 
care there was no room for the picturesque, imagina- 
tive, rather “high” worship of her mother, nor for 
the vivid phantasies of her own religious musings. 
Miss Marryat was decidedly “low,” evangelical, and 
even somewhat Calvinistic. There was no room here 
for dreams and lively fancies. Here all was stern- 
ness, prayer-meetings (“Now, Annie dear, will you 
speak to our Lord?”), “ conscience,” and “sin.” 
All Annie’s romantic phantasies were rigorously 
repressed, until Miss Marryat herself unwittingly 
gave them an opportunity to emerge with redoubled 
energy. This was in 1861 and 1862, when Miss 
Marryat took Annie and her fellow-pupils abroad. 
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MRS ANNIE BESANT 

When in Paris Annie made the round of the Paris 
churches, and laboured strongly under “religious 
impressions.” 

Added to this circumstance was her confirmation, 
which took place at just this time. The confirmation 
was a solemn matter for her. The “ careful pre- 
paration, the prolonged prayers, the wondering awe 
as to the ‘ seven-fold gifts of the Spirit,’ which were 
to be given by the * laying on of hands,’ all tended 
to excitement. I could scarcely control myself as 
I knelt at the altar rails, and felt as though the gentle 
touch of the aged bishop, which fluttered for an 
instant on my bowed head, were the very touch of 
the wing of that ‘ Holy Spirit, heavenly Dove,’ whose 
presence had been so earnestly invoked.” 

Annie Besant was later quite conscious, as these 
passages show, of the course and the causes of her 
religious development, though very characteristically 
this awareness never stopped her from regarding this 
development as produced by spiritual necessity. In 
regard to her return to emotional religion, for 
instance, Annie Besant later wrote : “ This stay in 
Paris roused into activity an aspect of my religious 
nature that had hitherto been latent. I discovered 
the sensuous enjoyment that lay in introducing colour 
and fragrance and pomp into religious services, so 
that the gratification of the aesthetic emotions became 
dignified with the garb of piety. The picture- 
galleries of the Louvre, crowded with Madonnas and 
saints, the Roman Catholic churches with their 
incense-laden air and exquisite music, brought a new 
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YOUNG RELIGION 

joy into my life, a more vivid colour to my dreams. 
Insensibly, the colder, cruder Evangelicalism that I 
had never thoroughly assimilated, grew warmer and 
more brilliant, and the ideal Divine Prince of my 
childhood took on the more pathetic lineaments of 
the Man of Sorrows, the deeper attractiveness of the 
suffering Saviour of Men. Keble’s Christian Year 
took the place of Paradise Lost, and as my girlhood 
began to bud towards womanhood, all its deeper 
currents set in the direction of religious devotion. 
My mother did not allow me to read love stories, 
and my day-dreams of the future were scarcely 
touched by any of the ordinary hopes and fears of a 
girl lifting her eyes towards the world she is shortly 
to enter. They were filled with broodings over the 
days when girl-martyrs were blessed with visions of 
the King of Martyrs, when sweet St Agnes saw her 
celestial Bridegroom, and angels stooped to whisper 
melodies to St Cecilia’s raptured ear. ‘Why then 
and not now ? ’ my heart would question, and I 
would lose myself in these fancies, never happier than 
when alone.” 

Such was Annie Besant’s religious condition at 
this time. With it went great natural abilities and a 
good general education, as well as the inquisitive 
mind, which, as we shall see, it was the main function 
of Miss Marryat’s educational system to foster. An 
emotional religious tendency in an intelligent and 
cultured person often leads to an interest in religious 
origins and doctrines. So it was with Annie Wood. 
She no longer read works of formal imagination : 
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the Fathers were now her chief fare. Poly carp, 
Ignatius, Clement, Chrysostom, Augustine, these 
formed the confusing and indigestible reading of the 
girl of seventeen. To them she added such modern 
writers as Pusey, Liddon, and Keble, all, it will be 
noted, outstandingly connected with the Oxford 
Movement. Soon she “joyed” in the “great con- 
ception of a Catholic Church, lasting through the 
centuries, built on the foundations of apostles and 
martyrs, stretching from the days of Christ himself 
down to our own — ‘ One Lord, one Faith, one 
Baptism.’ ” Such thoughts came to hold a more and 
more prominent part in her mind, her devotional life 
centred round weekly communion, and soon her 
thoughts turned to the sacrifice of a religious life. 
Annie fasted, flagellated herself, and dreamed dreams. 

Yet it must always be remembered that Annie 
Wood was not the usual callow schoolgirl. Her 
father’s influence, though it had soon been cut short, 
Miss Marryat’s educational system, and continental 
travel, had given her intellectual ballast. Just as 
Paradise Lost had been her favourite reading at one 
stage, and the Fathers and leaders of the Oxford 
Movement at another, as now she turned to a study 
of origins. All unsuspicious of the momentous con- 
sequences her inquiries would have, she thought of 
writing an account of the first Holy Week. Let her 
describe her feelings in her own words. In the Holy 
Week of 1866, when she was in her nineteenth year, 
Annie had been “trying to throw the mind back to 
the time when the commemorated events occurred, 
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and to follow, step by step, the last days of the Son 
of Man, living, as it were, through those last hours, 
so that I might be ready to kneel before the cross on 
Good Friday, to stand beside the sepulchre on Easter 
Day. In order to facilitate the realization of those 
last sacred days of God incarnate on earth, working 
out man’s salvation, I resolved to write a brief 
history of that week, compiled from the Four Gospels, 
meaning them [? then] to try and realize each 
day the occurrences that had happened on the 
corresponding date in a.d. 33, and so to follow 
those ‘ blessed feet’ step by step, till they were 
‘ . nailed for our advantage to the bitter cross.’ 
With the fearlessness which springs from ignorance 
I sat down to my task.” 

The innocent girl ruled four columns on a sheet 
of paper, intended respectively for the account of 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. “ I became uneasy 
as I proceeded with my task, for discrepancies leaped 
at me from my four columns ; the uneasiness grew as 
the contradictions increased, until I saw with a shock 
of horror that my ‘ harmony ’ was a discord, and a 
doubt of the veracity of the story sprang up like a 
serpent hissing in my face. It was struck down in 
a moment, for to me to doubt was sin, and to have 
doubted on the very eve of the Passion was an added 
crime. Quickly I assured myself that these apparent 
contradictions were necessary as tests of faith, and 
I forced myself to repeat Tertullian’s famous ‘ Credo 
quia impossibile,’ till, from a wooden recital, it 
became a triumphant affirmation . I reminded myself 
B 17 
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that St Peter had said of the Pauline Epistles that in 
them were ‘ some things hard to be understood, which 
they that are unlearned and unstable wrest . . . unto 
their own destruction . 5 I shudderingly recognized 
that I must be very unlearned and unstable to find 
discord among the Holy Evangelists, and imposed on 
myself an extra fast as penance for my ignorance and 
lack of firmness in the faith. For my mental position 
was one to which doubt was one of the worst of sins.” 

So Annie Wood repressed her first doubts, but 
doubts can be repressed no more than can religious 
inclinations. Had it not been for an important event 
which occurred just at this time, Annie’s later career 
might again have been more normal . But before we 
turn to this event, let us consider more closely a 
subject which has already been referred to more than 
once, Annie’s intellectual and moral training by Miss 
Marryat, one of the most important influences in 
her life. 
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IV 

EDUCATION 


Of Miss Marryat very little is known directly, beyond 
the facts that she was a sister of Captain Alarrvat, the 
novelist, and possessed of considerable means . 1 She 
was interested in the education of children, an 
interest started by the adoption, as a wealthy and 
lonely woman, of one of her nieces in order to brine; 
her up. She happened to call on Mrs Wood, who 
had just then started tier house at I larrovv , and so 
made the acquaintance of Annie. Thinking that it 
might be easier to educate two little girls than one, 
and knowing of Mrs Wood’s circumstances, she made 
the suggestion to her that Annie should be put 
unreservedly into her hands, only returning to her 
mother for holidays. At first, writes Mrs Besant, 
“my mother would not hear of it, for she and I 
scarcely ever left each other; my love for her was 
an idolatry, hers for me a devotion. (A foolish little 
story, about which I was unmercifully teased for 
years, marked that absolute idolatry for her, which 
has not yet faded from my heart. In tenderest 
rallying one day of the child who trotted after her 
everywhere, content to sit, or stand, or wait, if only 

1 She must not be confustd with Florence Man \ at, the popular 
novelist and spiritualist, who was Captain Mairyat’s daughter. 
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she might touch hand or dress of ‘mamma,’ she 
said: ‘ Little one’ (the name by which she always 
called me), ‘if you cling to mamma in this way, I 
must really get a string and tie you to my apron, and 
how will you like that ?’ ‘ O mamma, darling,’ came 
the fervent answer, ‘do let it be in a knot.’ And, 
indeed, the tie of love between us was so tightly 
knotted that nothing ever loosened it till the sword 
of Death cut that which pain and trouble never 
availed to slacken in the slightest degree). But it 
was urged upon her that the advantages of education 
offered were such as no money could purchase for 
me, that it would be a disadvantage for me to grow 
up in a houseful of boys — and, in truth, I was as 
good a cricketer and climber as the best of them — 
that my mother would soon be obliged to send me 
to school, unless she accepted an offer which gave me 
every advantage of school without its disadvantages. 
At last she yielded, and it was decided that Miss 
Marryat, on returning home, should take me with 
her.” 

Thus it was that Annie found herself, at the age of 
eight, at home in a large house, Fern Hill, in Dorset- 
shire. Here there were in Miss Marryat ’s care, her 
little niece, Annie Wood, a little boy, together with 
other children who came from time to time on a more 
temporary footing. “Auntie,” as the children called 
her, taught them everything except music, for which 
there was a special master. It would have been 
interesting to know the extent of Miss Marryat’s 
qualifications for this considerable task, but whether 
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they were adequate or not, at least her energy clearly 
was ample and her methods decidedly interesting. 
She practised the children in composition, in recita- 
tion, in reading aloud English, French and German, 
doing everything in the most thoroughgoing manner. 
“ No words of mine,” wrote Mrs Besant many years 
after, “can tell how much I owe her, not only of 
knowledge, but of that knowledge which has remained 
with me ever since as a constant spur to study.” 

Let us look a little closer at Miss Marryat’s methods, 
as described by Mrs Besant. She never, it seems, 
used a spelling-book or an English grammar. The 
children were made to write letters to each other, 
describing what they had seen in their walks ; or they 
had to re-tell a story recently read. Then, taking 
these compositions as her texts, Miss Marryat would 
hold forth on spelling, grammar and style, correcting 
mistakes and suggesting improvements. Mrs Besant 
describes how Miss Marryat brought out the faculty 
of observation in her charges. “ ‘O, dear! I have 
nothing to say!’ would come from a small child, 
hanging over a slate. ‘ Did you not go out for a walk 
yesterday ? ’ Auntie would question. ‘Yes,’ would 
be sighed out, but there’s nothing to say about it.’ 
‘ Nothing to say ! And you walked in the lanes for an 
hour and saw nothing, little No-eyes ? You must use 
your eyes better today.’ ” 

Some further details of Miss Marryat’s educational 
ideas deserve a full quotation from Mrs Besant’s 
account. “ We used to write out lists of all the words 
we could think of which sounded the same but were 
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differently spelt. Thus : ‘ key, quay,’ ‘ knight, night,’ 
and so on, and great was the glory of the child who 
found the largest number. Our French lessons — as 
the German later — included reading from the very 
first. On the day on which we began German we 
began reading Schiller’s William Tell, and the verbs 
given us to copy out were those that had occurred in 
the reading. We learned much by heart, but always 
things that in themselves were worthy to be learned. 
We were never given the dry questions and answers 
which lazy teachers so much affect. We were taught 
history by one reading aloud while the others worked 
— the boys as well as the girls learning the use of the 
needle. ‘ It’s like a girl to sew,’ said a little fellow, 
indignantly, one day. ‘ It is like a baby to have to run 
after a girl if you want a button sewn on,’ quoth 
Auntie. Geography was learned by painting skeleton 
maps — an exercise much delighted in by small fingers 
— and by putting together puzzle maps, in which 
countries in the map of a continent, or counties in 
the map of a country, were always cut out in their 
proper shapes. I liked big empires in those days; 
there was a solid satisfaction in putting down Russia, 
and seeing what a large part of the map was filled up 
thereby. 

“ The only grammar that we ever learned as 
grammar was the Latin, and that not until composition 
had made us familiar with the use of the rules therein 
given. Auntie had a great horror of children learning 
by rote things they did not understand, and then 
fancying they knew them. ‘What do you mean by 
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that expression, Annie?’ she would ask me. After 
feeble attempts to explain, I would answer : ‘ Indeed, 
Auntie, I know in my own head, but I can’t explain.’ 
‘ Then, indeed, Annie, you do not know in your own 
head, or you could explain , so that I might know in 
my own head.’ And so a healthy habit was fostered 
of clearness of thought and of expression. The Latin 
grammar was used because it wms more perfect than 
the modern grammars, and served as a solid founda- 
tion for modern languages.” 

We have already seen something of Miss Marrvat’s 
religious ideas, but the subject must be amplified for 
the light it throws on Annie’s educative influences. 
Miss Marryat, however advanced in her educational 
methods, was in many respects a Victorian of the 
Victorians. She became a “ centre of beneficence,” 
started a Sunday School, opened a Bible Class, 
visited the poor, and w T as full of good works. A 
characteristic feature of her character was the fact 
that she hardly ever gave money ; work and food she 
would do her best to provide, but money, no. One 
wonders whether she would have maintained these 
principles today ? 

On Sunday the children were allowed to read no 
books but the Bible and the Sunday at Home, neither 
of which, one presumes, Miss Marryat regarded 
strictly as “ books.” She would make up for this 
deprivation by “ various little devices,” a walk in the 
garden, the singing of hymns, telling stories about 
Moffat and Livingstone, learning by heart passages 
from the Bible and hymns. A favourite occupation 
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was the reading by Miss Marryat of various descrip- 
tions out of the Bible, which the children had to try 
and recognize. How “good” become even the most 
downright games if bent to pious purposes ! 

Then the children were made to teach in Auntie’s 
Sunday School, “for Auntie would tell us that it was 
useless for us to learn if we did not try to help those 
who had no one to teach them.” Even in this, how- 
ever, Miss Marryat was sensible enough to try, 
according to her lights, to sow the good seed in the 
minds of her children. “ The Sunday-school lessons 
had to be carefully prepared on the Saturday, for we 
were always taught that work given to the poor should 
be work that cost something to the giver. This 
principle, regarded by her as an illustration of the 
text, ‘ Shall I give unto the Lord my God that which 
has cost me nothing ? ’ ran through all her precept 
and her practice. When in some public distress we 
children went to her crying, and asking whether we 
could not help the little children who were starving, 
her prompt reply was, ‘What will you give up for 
them ? ’ And then she said that if we liked to give 
up the use of sugar, we might thus each save sixpence 
a week to give away. I doubt if a healthier lesson 
can be given to children than that of personal self- 
denial for the good of others.” And who knows, was 
not Miss Marryat perhaps wiser in her generation 
than we in ours ? 

It must not be supposed that Annie’s life was by 
any means drab on weekdays. The lessons were 
obviously enough pleasant and interesting, and after 
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lessons there were walks and rides in the beautiful 
Charmouth country, and all the pleasures to a child 
of a big house with ample grounds. Yet it is clear 
both from Mrs Besant’s own description of her life 
with Miss Marryat and from her later development, 
as we have already seen, that it was the restrictions 
and dulness of Evangelicalism which made the deepest 
impression on the romantic and passionate child. 
This impression was developed by their visit abroad, 
which began in the spring of 1861. Miss Marryat 
wanted to accompany a nephew to Diisseldorf, to an 
eye specialist, and decided to take Annie and another 
little girl abroad with her. Here, by the way, we may 
note a characteristic feature of Mrs Besant’s char- 
acter, that she tells us practically nothing of her 
childhood playmates. Of the girl with whom she 
spent so many months in the closest companionship 
on the Continent, we are given practically nothing 
but a name, Emma Mann, and one brief description 
of her appearance in order to contrast it with her 
own. 

The little party sailed from London to Antwerp, 
then as today one of the most pleasant approaches to 
Northern and Central Europe, and thence to Aix- 
la-Chapelle and Bonn. Let Mrs Besant describe 
what happened there in her own words. “Our 
experiences in Bonn were not wholly satisfactory. 
Dear Auntie was a maiden lady, looking on all young 
men as wolves to be kept far from her growing lambs. 
Bonn was a university town, and there was a mania 
just then prevailing there for all things English. 
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Emma was a plump, rosy, fair-haired typical English 
maiden, full of frolic and harmless fun; I a very 
slight, pale, black-haired girl, alternating between 
wild fun and extreme pensiveness. In the boarding- 
house to which we went at first — the ‘ Chateau du 
Rhin,’ a beautiful place overhanging the broad blue 
Rhine — there chanced to be staying the two sons of 
the late Duke of Hamilton, the Marquis of Douglas 
and Lord Charles, with their tutor. They had the 
whole drawing-room floor ; we a sitting-room on the 
ground floor and bedrooms above. The lads dis- 
covered that Miss Marryat did not like her ‘ children 5 
to be on speaking terms with any of the ‘ male sect.’ 
Here was a fine course of amusement. They would 
make their horses caracole on the gravel in front of 
our window ; they would be just starting for their 
ride as we went for walk or drive, and would salute 
us with doffed hat and low bow; they would waylay 
us on our way downstairs with demure ‘ Good morn- 
ing 5 ; they would go to church and post themselves 
so that they could survey our pew, and Lord Charles 
— who possessed the power of moving at will the 
whole skin of the scalp — would wriggle his hair up 
and down till we were choking with laughter, to our 
own imminent risk. After a month of this Auntie 
was literally driven out of the pretty chateau, and 
took refuge in a girls’ school, much to our disgust ; 
but still she was not allowed to rest. Mischievous 
students would pursue us wherever we went ; 
sentimental Germans, with gashed cheeks, would 
whisper complimentary phrases as we passed ; mere 
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boyish nonsense of the most harmless kind, but the 
rather stem English lady thought it ‘ not proper,’ and 
after three months of Bonn we were sent home for 
the holidays, somewhat in disgrace.” 

After a couple of months at home the two girls went 
out to Miss Marryat in Paris, where they spent seven 
months. In the summer of 1862 Annie was prepared 
by Miss Marryat for their coming separation, for 
Auntie felt that her educational task was now 
approaching its end. More and more she left the 
girl to herself, teaching her to stand on her own feet. 
“And,” says Mrs Besant, “I venture to say that this 
gentle withdrawal of constant supervision and teach- 
ing was one of the wisest and kindest things that this 
noble-hearted woman ever did for us.” In the winter 
of that year Annie spent some months with Miss 
Marryat in London, and then, at the age of sixteen 
and a half, she returned for good to her mother. 

Thus suddenly withdrawn from the discipline of 
Miss Marryat ’s care it is to be feared that for the 
next two and a half years she was sadly spoiled by 
her mother, who evidently thought that music, 
archery, and croquet were sufficient occupation for 
the young girl. Mrs Besant herself says of her 
mother that she “never allowed a trouble of any kind 
to touch me, and cared only that all worries should 
fall on her, all joys on me. I know now what I never 
dreamed then, that her life was one of serious anxiety. 
The heavy burden of my brother’s school and college 
life pressed on her constantly, and her need of money 
was often serious. A lawyer whom she trusted 
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absolutely cheated her systematically, using for his 
own purposes the remittances she made for payment 
of liabilities, thus keeping upon her a constant drain. 
Yet for me all that was wanted was ever there. Was 
it a ball to which we were going ? I need never think 
of what I would wear till the time for dressing arrived, 
and there laid out ready for me was all I wanted, every 
detail complete from top to toe. No hand but hers 
must dress my hair, which, loosed, fell in dense curly 
masses nearly to my knees ; no hand but hers must 
fasten dress and deck with flowers, and if I sometimes 
would coaxingly ask if I might not help by sewing in 
laces, or by doing some trifle in aid, she would kiss 
me and bid me run to my books or my play, telling 
me that her only pleasure in life was caring for her 
‘treasure.’ 

“ Alas ! how lightly we take the self-denying labour 
that makes life so easy, ere yet we have known what 
life means when the protecting motherwing is with- 
drawn. So guarded #nd shielded had been my child- 
hood and youth from every touch of pain and anxiety 
that love could bear for me, that I never dreamed that 
life might be a heavy burden, save as I saw it in the 
poor I was sent to help; all the joy of those happy 
years I took, not ungratefully I hope, but certainly 
with as glad unconsciousness of anything rare in it as 
I took the sunlight. Passionate love, indeed, I gave 
to my darling, but I never knew all I owed her till I 
passed out of her tender guardianship, till I left my 
mother’s home. Is such training wise? I am not 
sure. It makes the ordinary roughnesses of life come 
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with so stunning a shock, when one goes out into the 
world, that one is apt to question whether some earlier 
initiation into life’s sterner mysteries would not be 
wiser for the young. Yet it is a fair thing to have that 
joyous youth to look back upon, and at least it is a 
treasury of memory that no thief can steal in the 
struggles of later life.” 

We can now form an adequate idea of the mental 
and moral development of Annie Wood at this time. 
It is clear that she was not well educated in the sense 
of possessing a systematic body of knowledge on any 
substantial subject. Miss Marryat no doubt felt that 
she had done her duty when she had taught the girl 
how to speak well, to write sensibly and intelligibly, 
to play the piano tolerably, to know French and 
German, to observe, to cultivate an inquiring mind, 
to be charitable, and to worship her Maker. In this 
she had succeeded, for good or ill, and thus Annie 
became a citizen of the world, a perfectly adequate 
member of Society in the narrow sense, but almost 
totally ignorant of the duties and responsibilities of 
life in the wider society of men and women. Accus- 
tomed to comfort and even luxury, suffering was little 
more than a word to her, as were, indeed, so many 
more of those words which at that time young women 
were protected from. 
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This was the Annie Wood of the year following her 
eighteenth birthday. She was deeply and emotionally 
religious. How right was her mother when, shortly 
before her death, she said to her daughter, who had 
then already embarked on her freethought career, 
“ My little one, you have never made me sad or sorry 
except for your own sake ; you have always been too 
religious”! With this intense religiosity she had 
considerable intellectual curiosity, a well-stocked 
mind, endless determination, and much self-con- 
fidence. When she repressed her first religious 
doubts, her feelings, as so often happens, only became 
the more fervent and unreasoning. As her sexual 
feelings awakened, distorted as they were by complete 
ignorance of sexual matters, they joined with the 
repressed emotional religious feelings, to produce 
phantasies of a pronouncedly erotic kind. She was 
“absorbed in that passionate love of ‘the Saviour 5 
which, among emotional Catholics, really is the 
human passion of love transferred to an ideal.” 
Here we have again that phenomenon which recurs 
again and again in Annie Besant’s life, a true intel- 
lectual understanding of a situation, wholly untinged 
by introspection or application to herself. 
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Here are some of the prayers daily uttered by Annie 
Wood at this time : 

“ O, Jesu, beloved, fairer than the sons of men, draw 
me after Thee with the cords of Thy Love.” 

“Blessed art Thou, 0 most merciful God, who 
didst vouchsafe to espouse me to the heavenly Bride- 
groom in the waters of baptism, and hast imparted 
Thy body and blood as a new gift of espousal and the 
meet consummation of Thy love.” 

“ O most sweet Lord Jesu, transfix the affections of 
my inmost soul with that most joyous and most 
healthful wound of Thy love, with true, serene, most 
holy, apostolical charity ; that my soul may ever 
languish and melt with entire love and longing for 
Thee. Let it desire Thee and faint for Thy courts ; 
long to be dissolved and be with Thee.” 

“ O, that I could embrace Thee with that most 
burning love of angels.” 

“Let Him kiss me with the kisses of His mouth ; 
for Thy love is better than wine. Draw me, we will 
run after Thee. The king hath brought me into his 
chambers. . . . Let my soul, O Lord, feel the sweet- 
ness of Thy presence. May it taste how sweet Thou 
art. . . . May the sweet and burning power of Thy 
love, I beseech Thee, absorb my soul.” 

When these convergent strands in Annie Wood’s 
life are considered, does it not seem almost inevitable 
that she should have imagined herself in love with the 
young curate she met during that same Easter which 
saw the birth and repression of her first doubts ? At 
any rate, so it was. The Rev. Frank Besant was just 
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down from. Cambridge (he had just delivered his first 
sermon), a member of a respectable and even dis- 
tinguished family, of which he was a typical repre- 
sentative. His eldest brother had been a Senior 
Wrangler ; another brother, Walter, later Sir Walter 
Besant, the novelist, was eighteenth Wrangler; he 
himself was twenty-eighth Wrangler in his year. 
Nevertheless he was too unenterprising to elect for 
one of the more active professions, and he took 
orders. His later life was totally undistinguished, 
apart from his production of a competent transcrip- 
tion of the Parish register of Boston, in Lincolnshire. 
Such was the man Annie Wood met at the moment 
of her grave emotional crisis ; and when Mr Besant 
himself was sufficiently attracted by the adoring girl 
to follow her that summer to St Leonards, the rest 
was a foregone conclusion. At the end of their 
holidays they were betrothed. Annie Besant after- 
wards maintained that the engagement had been 
entered into without her consent, Mr Besant taking 
this for granted as they had been so much together. 
This version may be gravely doubted. Annie was not 
a girl to remain engaged to a man for two years, and 
to marry him, on so very fine a point of etiquette. 
However this may be, engaged she was and, in 
December 1867, duly married. 

A more unsuitable marriage can hardly be con- 
ceived. The dull, unimaginative curate was no 
companion and no match for the fiery girl, of feeling 
and imagination all compact. He had “very high 
ideas of a husband’s authority and a wife’s submission, 
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holding strongly to the 1 master-in-my-ovv n-house 
theory,’ thinking much of the details of home 
arrangements, precise, methodical, easily angered 
and with difficulty appeased.” She had been for 
many years without a father’s authority, brought up 
by an indulgent mother and a tolerably libertarian 
teacher, untrained and inexperienced in domestic 
matters, unused to worries of any kind, and free to 
indulge as she chose her fancies and impulses. 
“ Hardness aroused first incredulous wonder, then a 
storm of indignant tears, and after a time a proud, 
defiant resistance, cold and hard as iron.” She was 
“ scared and outraged ” by the impact of sexual life 
on her ignorance and idealizing tendencies, and no 
doubt made a most unsatisfactory wife. 

W. T. Stead long after most happily hit off the 
situation by saying of Mrs Besant, that “she could 
not be the bride of Heaven, and therefore became the 
bride of Mr Frank Besant. He was hardly an 
adequate substitute.” It would not have been 
surprising if the failure of the Heaven-surrogate 
had led to the failure of Heaven itself. And perhaps 
this effect was at once produced subconsciously. But 
at first Annie Besant still struggled to keep her faith, 
seeking for an outlet for her energies and dissatis- 
factions in writing. 



VI 

DOUBT IN THE VICTORIAN ERA 

It is probably true that if Mrs Besant’s marriage had 
been happy, she would have been content with the 
tasks of the vicarage and the parish, and with the care 
of her two children. Yet it is not the whole truth to 
say that unhappiness and dissatisfaction led her to 
take up writing, though this impression was fostered 
by Mrs Besant herself. Actually she had begun to 
write in 1866, many months before her marriage. At 
that time, when she was herself fasting and flagel- 
lating, she wrote A Paper on the Duty of Fasting, and 
it is a significant fact that her betrothed actually 
copied out in his own hand, and annotated, this essay 
and that it was published in 1870, after their marriage. 
The fact is significant, as suggesting that Mr Besant 
was not so intolerant of his wife’s literary activities as 
the latter tells us. It would certainly have seemed to 
be so if we had known no more ; but the true circum- 
stances illustrate once more how misleading a mere 
fact can be in itself when divorced from its context. 
For, although Mr Besant undoubtedly countenanced 
Annie’s first literary effort, his reasons for doing so 
are quite another matter. These reasons emerge from 
a copy (in Mr Digby Besant’s possession) of another 
paper, on Fasting Communion^ also written by Annie 
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Wood in 1866 and also transcribed by Mr Besant. 
This second paper was never published and bears the 
following endorsement in Mr Besant ’s hand : “1 
would not publish this, thinking that she ought to be 
satisfied with publication of preceding pamphlet”! 1 
Needless to say, Mrs Besant was not “satisfied.” 
Almost immediately after her marriage she began to 
write once more and with redoubled seriousness. 
Oddly enough, perhaps to avoid offending her 
husband, she at first tried her hand at fiction. She 
wrote several short stories which were accepted by 
The Family Herald, and not only accepted but paid for, 
and, what is more, published. I have not troubled 
to identify more than one of these lucubrations in a 
medium so unsuited to Mrs Besant ’s gifts ; this story, 
“ Sunshine and Shade. — A Tale founded on Fact,” 
appeared in the issue of The Family Herald for 
2 May 1868, over the initials “A.W.” It opens by 
reproducing the musings of a young man as he rides 
up to pay a visit : “I wonder if she will be much 
altered . . . she was a sweet little child : but then 
she had not been schooled by French governesses and 
taught to repress all feeling as improper, and check 
every free natural impulse.” Is it fanciful to perceive 
an element of autobiography in this first paragraph of 
Annie Besant ’s first story ? And the title, is it not an 
allusion to her own childish nickname, “ Sunshine”? 
And is there not something intensely personal in this 
whole story of true love (“ Two months had passed 


1 These important particulars aie taken from Mr Digby Besant’s The 
Besant Pedigree (1930). 
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since their marriage, passed like a dream of joy, and 
Evelyn looked more radiantly beautiful than ever, and 
her young husband was almost her lover still ”), when 
we remember that Annie Besant actually wrote it 
about two months after her marriage ? After these 
two months of bliss Evelyn meets with an accident 
and is paralysed. Here, too, is there not a symbol of 
Annie’s own experience of marriage, its crippling 
effect on her soarings, hopes and ideals ? 

So encouraged was Mrs Besant by the publication 
of her stories that she proceeded to write a novel. 
But here she received a check, the editor of The 
Family Herald 1 finding it too political for his pages 
and asking for one of “ purely domestic interest.” In 
the meanwhile, however, she had returned to theology 
by writing no less a work than the lives of the black 
letter saints, that is, of those whose names are not 
printed in red in the Church of England Calendar, 
and thus are not Red Letter Saints. The book was 
sent to Messrs Macmillan, who forwarded it to a 
religious fraternity, which offered to publish it if the 
MS. were given to them as an “act of piety,” piety 
being in this case evidently regarded as synonymous 
with charity. The fate of this work cannot be traced. 

Mrs Besant ’s literary career was now cut short by 
the birth, in successive years, 1869 and 1870, of her 

1 The Family Herald A Domestic Magazine of Useful Information and 
Amusement, containing Tales, Narratives, Adventures, Allegories, Fables, 
Aphorisms, Poetry, Philosophy, Science, Art, Customs, Manners, Historical 
Essays, Remarkable Events , Curious Ceremonies , Natural History, New 
Inventions, Recent Discoveries, Biography Sketches, Anecdotes, Epigrams, 
Quips, Cranks, Statistics , Recipes , Facts , Hints , Cautions , Proverbs, Pas- 
times, Experiments, Problems, Questions, Riddles, Jokes 
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two children, Arthur Digby and Mabel Emily, and 
the illness of both children, particularly of Mabel, in 
the spring of 1871. But it was the suffering of her 
children and herself during the course of that illness 
which eventually led directly to her definite break 
with her husband and with religion. “It was the 
long months of suffering through which I had been 
passing, with the seemingly purposeless torturing of 
my little one as a climax, that struck the first stunning 
blow at my belief in God as a merciful Father of men. 
I had been visiting the poor a good deal, and had 
marked the patient suffering of their lives ; my 
idolized mother had been defrauded by a lawyer 
she had trusted, and was plunged into debt by his 
non-payment of the sums that should have passed 
through his hands to others ; my own bright life had 
been enshrouded by pain and rendered to me 
degraded by an intolerable sense of bondage; and 
here was my helpless, sinless babe tortured for weeks 
and left frail and suffering. The smooth brightness 
of my previous life made all the disillusionment more 
startling, and the sudden plunge into conditions so 
new and so unfavourable dazed and stunned me. My 
religious past became the worst enemy of the suffering 
present. All my personal belief in Christ, all my 
intense faith in His constant direction of affairs, all 
my habit of continual prayer and of realization of 
His Presence — all were against me now. The very 
height of my trust was the measure of the shock when 
the trust gave way. To me He was no abstract idea, 
but a living reality, and all my heart rose up against 
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this Person in whom I believed, and whose individual 
finger I saw in my baby’s agony, my own misery, the 
breaking of my mother’s proud heart under a load of 
debt, and all the bitter suffering of the poor. 

“ The presence of pain and evil in a world made by 
a good God ; the pain falling on the innocent, as on 
my seven-months ’-old babe; the pain begun here 
reaching on into eternity unhealed ; a sorrow-laden 
world ; a lurid, hopeless hell; all these, while I still 
believed, drove me desperate, and instead of like the 
devils believing and trembling, I believed and hated. 
All the hitherto dormant and unsuspected strength 
of my nature rose up in rebellion ; I did not yet 
dream of denial, but I would no longer kneel.” 

During the early stages of these renewed doubts 
Mr Besant brought an elder clergyman to see his 
wife. They had an interview, and afterwards he 
wrote her a letter which she describes as “noble,” 
which it may be, but which undoubtedly was singu- 
larly unhelpful. She felt hopeless, quarrelled bitterly 
with her husband, and contemplated suicide. The 
bottle of poison was already raised to her lips, when 
she heard “ as though the words were spoken softly 
and clearly,” a voice saying : “ O coward, coward, 
who used to dream of martyrdom, and cannot bear 
a few short years of pain !” 1 

Long- continued self-torture of this kind at last 
produced a break-down in health, during which she 

1 This incident is recorded in Mrs Besant ’s Autobiography (1893), 
written after she had joined the Theosophical Society, but not in Auto- 
biographical Sketches (1885), published at the height of her freethought 
career. A comparison of the two works is often instructive. 
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“lay for weeks helpless and prostrate in raging and 
unceasing headpain, unable to sleep, unable to bear 
the light, lying like a log on the bed, not unconscious, 
but indifferent to everything, consciousness centred, 
as it were, in the ceaseless pain.” From what we 
already know of the Rev. Frank Besant it is not 
difficult to imagine that all this fuss and distress in 
no wise appealed to him. That a young woman, a 
wife (and of a clergyman at that!), and a mother, 
should trouble herself to desperation with religious 
doubts, when she had her husband, her children 
and her home to attend to, must have seemed 
monstrous to him. Dissensions grew more pro- 
nounced, and were not in the least alleviated by 
Mrs Besant’s determination, on recovering from her 
illness, to make a systematic examination of Christian 
dogma, item by item, so that she might at least find 
something on which she could rest securely. Four 
chief problems concerned her: 

“(i) The eternity of punishment after death. 

“(2) The meaning of ‘ goodness ’ and ‘love,’ as 
applied to a God who had made this world, with all 
its sin and misery. 

“ (3) The nature of the atonement of Christ, and 
the ‘justice ’ of God in accepting a vicarious righteous- 
ness from the sinner. 

“(4) The meaning of ‘ inspiration ’ as applied to 
the Bible, and the reconciliation of the perfections 
of the author with the blunders and immoralities of 
the work.” 
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The result of these inquiries was a foregone con- 
clusion. When one who has been a passionately and 
emotionally convinced believer begins to question 
such dogmas as these, there can be no two answers. 
Nevertheless, it is evident that Mrs Besant was not 
yet prepared entirely to give up her beliefs and her 
duties as a clergyman’s wife. On the contrary, she 
now took a step which made her position still more 
difficult. Up to this time Mr Besant had held an 
assistant mastership at Cheltenham, where at any 
rate none of the ordinary parish tasks fell on his 
wife. But now Mrs Besant petitioned her eminent 
relation, Baron Hatherley, for a Crown living to be 
given to her husband. He agreed and early in 1872 
Mrs Besant removed to Sibsey, in Lincolnshire, to 
the vicarage of which Mr Besant was duly instituted. 

The position was now much aggravated for both 
of them. The parish was large and sparsely popu- 
lated, so that Mrs Besant could not play the cus- 
tomary part of the parson’s wife, and consequently 
had ample time on her hands for deliberation on 
her troubles and doubts. Mr Besant, on his side, 
now established at the head of a domain all his own, 
was able to give free rein to all those characteristics 
which so distinguished him from his wife. With 
admirable precision he had begun to keep a detailed 
record of his sermons, No. 1 having been delivered 
at St Barnabas’s, South Kensington, on n Feb- 
ruary 1866; half-a-century later the record was still 
being kept, the last entry relating to sermon No. 3110, 
preached in Sibsey Church on 18 March 1917, not 
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long before his death. He kept meticulous accounts, 
all income being recorded both as gross and as net 
items. The entry in his diary relating to the birth 
of his son and first child reads: “2 a.m. went for 
Doctor W, 9.10 a.m. child born. 10 a.m. Doctor W. 
left,” and in his “Register of Services” is entered: 
“St Philip and St James, Cheltenham. During 
afternoon service Baptism of Arthur Digby Besant 
and two other infants. No fee.” It requires no 
vivid imagination to picture the development of such 
characteristics in the parish and in the home. 

At any rate Mrs Besant’s doubts did not cease, 
nor did she cease to take them seriously. The 
clergyman previously mentioned continued to write 
to her, but all to no purpose, and she read Robertson, 
Stopford Brooke, Stanley, Greg, Matthew Arnold, 
Liddon, Mansel, Ewing, Grey, and others, with no 
better result. She was blindly struggling she knew 
not whither, when at last there came some hope. 
In the autumn of 1872 she was in London with her 
mother, and took her way one morning to St George’s 
Hall, where she found that the Rev. Charles Voysey 
was preaching. To her delight Mrs Besant found 
“ on listening to the sermon and buying some litera- 
ture on sale in the ante-room, that there were 
people who had passed through my own difficulties, 
and had given up the dogmas that I found so 
revolting. I went again on the following Sunday, 
and when the service was over I noticed that the 
outgoing stream of people were passing by Mr and 
Mrs Voysey, and that many who were evidently 
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strangers spoke a word of thanks to him as they 
went on. Moved by a strong desire, after the long 
months of lonely striving, to speak to one who had 
struggled out of Christian difficulties, I said to Mr 
Voysey, as I passed in my turn, ‘ I must thank you 
for very great help in what you said this morning,’ 
for in truth, never having yet doubted the existence 
of God, the teaching of Mr Voysey that He was 
‘ loving unto every man, and His tender mercy over 
all his works,’ came like a gleam of light across the 
stormy sea of doubt and distress on which I had so 
long been tossing. The next Sunday saw me again 
at the Hall, and Mrs Voysey gave me a cordial 
invitation to visit them in their Dulwich home. 
I found their Theism was free from the defects 
that had revolted me in Christianity, and they opened 
up to me new views of religion. I read Theodore 
Parker’s Discourse on Religion, Francis Newman’s 
works, those of Miss Frances Power Cobbe, and of 
others ; the anguish of the tension relaxed ; the 
nightmare of an Almighty Evil passed away; my 
belief in God, not yet touched, was cleared from all 
the dark spots that had sullied it, and I no longer 
doubted whether the dogmas that had shocked my 
conscience were true or false. I shook them off, 
once for all, with all their pain and horror and 
darkness, and felt, with joy and relief inexpressible, 
that they were delusions of the ignorance of man, 
not the revelations of a God.” 

So far, so good. But could Mrs Besant remain 
in this position P Obviously not. Whatever beliefs 
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she adopted at this time and later they were always 
based on some show of reason, and were built on 
the framework of some sort of logic, however falla- 
cious. Her present phase, however, was clearly 
devoid of all logic. It was all very well for the 
Broad Churchman to insist on the humanity of 
Christ rather than on his divinity ; the problem of 
which to believe still remained, for there can be no 
true compromise between the two views. So, having 
given up the chief formal doctrines of Christianity, 
how could she adhere to the most important and 
most formal of all? She could not. Nevertheless, 
she writes, “I shrank from the thought of placing 
in the crucible a doctrine so dear from all the 
associations of the past ; there was so much that was 
soothing and ennobling in the idea of a union 
between Man and God, between a perfect man and 
a Divine life, between a human heart and an almighty 
strength. Jesus as God was interwoven with all art 
and all beauty in religion ; to break with the Deity 
of Jesus was to break with music, with painting, 
with literature ; the Divine Babe in His Mother’s 
arms; the Divine Man in His Passion and His 
Triumph ; the Friend of Man encircled with the 
majesty of the Godhead. Did inexorable Truth 
demand that this ideal Figure, with all its pathos, its 
beauty, its human love, should pass away into the 
Pantheon of the dead Gods of the Past?” 

The difficulty was even graver. For, if she gave 
up the divinity of Christ, how could she continue 
to accept Christianity itself? Would this not be the 
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sheerest hypocrisy? Yet she was a clergyman’s wife, 
with a duty to her husband and to his flock. Now 
Mrs Besant began to realize that the path she was 
following must inevitably lead to a definite breach 
with her husband. (Or had she perhaps sub- 
consciously realized this long before ? And can this 
realization have been one of the motives now spurring 
her on?) Yet she did not hasten forward to liberty. 
Perhaps it was some remnant of Victorian feminine 
humility, or perhaps it was that stem moral con- 
scientiousness which always characterized her, or 
perhaps it was true simplicity. Be that as it may, 
Mrs Besant made one last desperate effort to retain 
her faith : she went, by invitation, to gather honey 
from the lips of one of the great theological oracles 
of that day, Dr Pusey, who had himself fought all 
his life with unswerving courage for his own par- 
ticular theological principles. The resulting con- 
versation is worth reproducing, as illustrating better 
than any lengthy disquisition, the difficulties that 
beset the earnest doubter in the 70’s, and later, of 
the last century. If this was Pusey, what must the 
ordinary unenlightened clergyman have been like ? 

“I found,” writes Mrs Besant of her visit to 
Pusey, “ a short, stout gentleman, dressed in a cassock, 
looking like a comfortable monk; but keen eyes, 
steadfastly gazing straight into mine, told of the 
force and subtlety enshrined in the fine, impressive 
head. But the learned doctor took the wrong line 
of treatment ; he probably saw I was anxious, shy 
and nervous, and he treated me as a penitent going 
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to confession and seeking the advice of a director, 
instead of as an inquirer struggling after truth, and 
resolute to obtain some firm standing-ground in the 
sea of doubt. He would not deal with the question 
of the Deity of Jesus as a question for argument. 
‘You are speaking of your Judge,’ he retorted sternly, 
when I pressed a difficulty. The mere suggestion 
of an imperfection in the character of Jesus made 
him shudder, and he checked me with raised hand. 
‘You are blaspheming. The very thought is a 
terrible sin.’ Would he recommend me any books 
that might throw light on the subject? ‘No, no; 
you have read too much already. You must pray; 
you must pray.’ When I urged that I could not 
believe without proof, I was told, ‘ Blessed are they 
that have not seen and yet have believed ’ ; and my 
further questioning was checked by the murmur, 
‘O my child, how undisciplined ! how impatient ! ’ 
Truly, he must have found in me — hot, eager, 
passionate in my determination to know, resolute 
not to profess belief while belief was absent — nothing 
of the meek, chastened, submissive spirit with which 
he was wont to deal in penitents seeking his counsel 
as their spiritual guide. In vain did he bid me pray 
as though I believed ; in vain did he urge the duty 
of blind submission to the authority of the Church, 
of blind, unreasoning faith that questioned not. I 
had not trodden the thorny path of doubt to come 
to the point from which I had started ; I needed, 
and would have, solid grounds ere I believed. He 
had no conception of the struggles of a sceptical 
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spirit; he had evidently never felt the pangs of 
doubt ; his own faith was solid as a rock, firm, 
satisfied, unshakable ; he would as soon have com- 
mitted suicide as have doubted of the infallibility of 
the ‘ Universal Church.’ 

“ ‘It is not your duty to ascertain the truth,’ he 
told me, sternly. ‘It is your duty to accept and 
believe the truth as laid down by the Church. At 
your peril you reject it. The responsibility is not 
yours so long as you dutifully accept that which the 
Church has laid down for your acceptance. Did 
not the Lord promise that the presence of the 
Spirit should be ever with His Church, to guide her 
into all truth ? ’ 

“ ‘ But the fact of the promise and its value are 
just the very points on which I am doubtful,’ I 
answered. 

“He shuddered. 1 Pray, pray,’ he said. ‘ Father, 
forgive her, for she knows not what she says.’ 

“ It was in vain that I urged on him the sincerity 
of my seeking, pointing out that I had everything 
to gain by following his directions, everything to 
lose by going my own way, but that it seemed to 
me untruthful to pretend to accept what was not 
really believed. 

“ ‘ Everything to lose? Yes, indeed. You will be 
lost for time and lost for eternity.’ 

“ ‘Lost or not,’ I rejoined, ‘ I must and will try 
to find out what is true, and I will not believe till 
I am sure.’ 

“ ‘You have no right to make terms with God,’ 
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he retorted. ‘As to what you will believe or what 
you will not believe. You are full of intellectual 
pride.’ 

“I sighed hopelessly. Little feeling of pride was 
there in me just then, but only a despairful feeling 
that in this rigid, unyielding dogmatism there was 
no comprehension of my difficulties, no help for me 
in my stragglings. I rose, and, thanking him for 
his courtesy, said that I would not waste his time 
further, that I must go home and face the difficulties, 
openly leaving the Church and taking the con- 
sequences. Then for the first time his serenity was 
ruffled. 

“ ‘ I forbid you to speak of your disbelief,’ he 
cried. ‘ I forbid you to lead into your own lost state 
the souls for whom Christ died.’ 

“ Slowly and sadly I took my way back to the 
station, knowing that my last chance of escape had 
failed me. I recognized in this famous divine the 
spirit of priestcraft, that could be tender and pitiful 
to the sinner, repentant, humble, submissive ; but 
that was iron to the doubter, the heretic, and would 
crush out all questionings of ‘ revealed truth,’ 
silencing by force, not by argument, all challenge of 
the traditions of the Church. Out of such men were 
made the Inquisitors of the Middle Ages, perfectly 
conscientious, perfectly rigid, perfectly merciless to 
the heretic. To them heretics are centres of in- 
fectious disease, and charity to the heretic is ‘the 
worst cruelty to the souls of men.’ ” 

It would not have been surprising if such an 
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encounter had at once precipitated the inevitable 
climax, even if Mrs Besant had not, that same 
autumn, met Thomas Scott. This remarkable man, 
who deserves to hold a more prominent place than 
he does in the country’s annals, had been brought 
up m France as a Roman Catholic and had even 
been a page at the court of Charles X. He was a 
man of means and travelled widely, eventually, at 
the age of nearly fifty, determining to use his wealth 
for the propagation of intelligent and sincere religious 
doubt. He established a sort of freethought salon 
and published at his own expense over two hundred 
tracts written by a large number of able thinkers. 
To this salon Mrs Besant now had the entry and 
she revelled in the free and open discussion she 
found there of the vexing problems which had been 
tormenting her almost in solitude for so long. 
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VII 

THE TRIUMPH OF DOUBT 

That momentous autumn of 1872 could not go on 
for ever : Mrs Besanl had to return to Silxsey, to her 
husband, to the parsonage, and to the parish. She 
returned a vastly changed woman. She had fought 
the demon doubt — and had lost. Now at least she 
knew where she stood. She was willing to attend 
such parts of the Church services as were directed 
to the Deity, but she was determined not to partake 
of Holy Communion, feeling that to do so would 
be the merest hypocrisy in one who did not believe 
in the divinity of Jesus. To this course, one is 
rather surprised to learn, Mr Besant agreed ; perhaps 
he still hoped to wean his wife from her wandering 
inclinations. At any rate, on the first Sacrament 
Sunday after her return to Sibsey, the vicar’s w r ife 
rose from her seat and left the Church at the critical 
point in the service. The congregation naturally 
concluded merelv that she had been taken ill, and 
the crisis was deferred. It was again deferred that 
..winter by the outbreak of an epidemic of typhoid 
fever in the village. “ Naturally fond of nursing,” 
wrote Mrs Besant later with naive egoism, “ I 
found in this epidemic work just fitted to my 
hand.” 
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The care of the sick gave Mrs Besant a little 
breathing space, of which she took advantage to 
reduce to writing her conclusions about the chief 
problem then troubling her. This she did with the 
help and advice of Voysey and Scott, the former 
editing for her and the latter publishing a pamphlet 
by her On the Deity of Jesus of Nazareth, “An 
Enquiry into the Nature of Jesus by an Examination 
of the Synoptic Gospels. By the wife of a Beneficed 
Clergyman. Edited and Prefaced by Rev. Charles 
Voysey.” A little later Mrs Besant brought out 
under the same auspices a continuation of this 
pamphlet, entitled According to St John, “On the 
Deity of Jesus of Nazareth. Part II. A Comparison 
between the Four Gospels and the Three Synop- 
tics. By the Wife of a Beneficed Clergyman. Edited 
and Prefaced by Rev. Charles Voysey.” 

Anonymity of this kind can seldom be preserved ; 
rumours grew and spread in the village and outside 
it, and relatives on both sides made representations. 
The highly anomalous situation became impossible, 
Mr Besant regarded these publications as the last 
straws, and at last, in the summer of 1873, he pre- 
sented his ultimatum ; she must outwardly ( !) con- 
form by attending Communion or be excluded from 
the house. This was no choice for Mrs Besant, for 
she had chosen long ago; she left, nor must the 
courage then required for such a step be under- 
rated. Hundreds of parsons’ wives no doubt out- 
wardly conformed to things they had no belief in, 
but to Annie Besant this would have been unworthy 
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of her lofty principles, which already she was taking 
very seriously indeed. 

And so, at the age of under twenty-six, almost 
destitute, and totally inexperienced in the earning 
of a livelihood, she faced the world alone. In doing 
so she braved her family, and particularly her mother, 
public opinion, worldly wisdom, very nearly every- 
thing, in fact, but her conscience. Wholly destitute 
she was not nor wholly alone. “ Facts which I need 
not touch on here,” she wrote later, “enabled my 
brother to obtain for me a legal separation, and 
when everything w r as arranged, I found myself 
guardian of my little daughter, and possessor of a 
small monthly income sufficient for respectable star- 
vation.” The facts at which Mrs Besant hints were 
her husband’s cruelty to her. 

Her brother, willing to help her so far, was un- 
willing to do more unless she undertook to give up 
her heretical friends and to keep quiet. But Mrs 
Besant had not escaped from one prison only to 
enter another, and she decided to find work of some 
kind. She spent money in employment agencies, 
with the usual result of such expenditure. She 
tried her luck, as a “lady in reduced circumstances,” 
at fancy needIew r ork, and succeeded in earning 4s. 6d. 
by some weeks of stitching. She w'as given the 
opportunity of selling pencil-cases and cruet stands 
to her friends, which she declined. And finally she 
went to Folkestone, where the vicar, with Christian 
charity, offered her board and lodging for herself 
and little Mabel. In exchange she was not expected 
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to do more than be head cook, governess, and 
nurse, all her spare time being no doubt her own. 
Here she had ample opportunities for displaying 
her nursing talents, for one of her charges fell ill 
with diphtheria, and then another with scarlet fever. 

In the meanwhile Mrs Besant had planned to set 
up house with her mother. They had taken a small 
house in Colby Road, Upper Norwood, to be near 
the Scotts, and that spring (of 1874) they were to 
take possession. Only a week or two before this 
long-awaited day Mrs Wood fell seriously ill and 
again her daughter had to turn nurse. All her 
efforts were unavailing and in May Mrs Wood died. 
Before her death there occurred one of those dramatic 
scenes in which Mrs Besant was so often involved. 
Mrs Wood, as an earnest Churchwoman, w 7 as natur- 
ally anvious to communicate before she died, but 
positively refused to do so unless her daughter 
shared the Communion w 7 ith her. Two clergymen 
refused to allow Mrs Besant to communicate, pre- 
ferring to allow the dying woman to risk her salvation. 
Finally Mrs Besant put her case to Dean Stanley, 
who at once consented to celebrate the rite by the 
bedside of Mrs Wood. 

Mrs Besant w 7 as profoundly devoted to her mother ; 
it was one of the most genuine emotions of her life. 
At first she was broken-hearted, but soon the presence 
of her little daughter, the need for hard work, and 
her continuing religious pre-occupations, brought 
consolation. Mr and Mrs Scott were constantly 
helpful, and she earned a little money by writing a 
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series of pamphlets for Scott over her own name. 
These tracts had such titles as Natural Religion 
versus Revealed Religion , On Eternal Torture , On 
Inspiration, On the Atonement, On the Religious 
Education of Children. In 1879, after Scott’s death, 
Mrs Besant wrote : “It was Thomas Scott whose 
house was open to me when my need was sorest, 
and he never knew, this generous, noble heart, how 
sometimes, when I went in, wearv and overdone, 
from a long day’s study in the British Museum, with 
scarce food to struggle through the day he never 
knew how his genial, ‘Well, little lady,’ in welcoming 
tone, cheered the then utter loneliness of my life. 
To no living man —save one —do I owe the debt of 
gratitude that I owe to Thomas Scott.” 

At this stage Annie Besant still called herself a 
Theist. Iler pamphlets were straightforward and 
methodical but uninspired presentations of the logical 
case against item after item in the Christian dogma. 
She was aKvays careful to explain, however, that she 
was not attacking the notion of Deity, and that she 
was merely arguing against certain Christian doctrines, 
and eventually against Christianity itself. All this 
was now to be changed. “To no living man — save 
one,” she had written; she was now to meet that 
one, Charles Bradlaugh. The transition, however, 
was not sudden. Mrs Besant had been getting 
more and more restless, more and more dissatisfied. 
There are various signs of this. All the pamphlets 
mentioned above (except that On Inspiration) pub- 
lished by Scott in 1874, hear the name first of “Mrs 
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A. Besant,” then of “Annie Besant,” and finally of 
“A. Besant.” In 1875, as the views expressed 
became more extreme, the author’s name vanished 
from the title-page of Mrs Besant’s tracts. This was 
the case with Euthanasia, in which Mrs Besant argues 
for the painless killing of persons suffering from 
hopeless and painful diseases. Similarly, a rather 
bitter pamphlet, On Prayer, appeared anonymously, 
as did one On the Mediation and Salvation of 
Ecclesiastical Christiani ty . 

There was now clearly only one final problem for 
the daring young woman to attack. “ Gradually I 
recognized the limitations of human intelligence and 
its incapacity for understanding the nature of God, 
presented as infinite and absolute ; I had given up 
the use of prayer as a blasphemous absurdity, since 
an all-wise God could not need my suggestions, nor 
an all-good God require my promptings. But God 
fades out of the daily life of those who never pray; 
a personal God who is not a Providence is a super- 
fluity; when from the heaven does not smile a 
listening Father, it soon becomes an empty space, 
whence resounds no echo of man’s cry. I could 
then reach no loftier conception of the Divine than 
that offered by the orthodox, and that broke hope- 
lessly away as I analysed it.” Mr Scott consented 
to the writing of a tract on this subject, and in due 
course the manuscript, considerably beyond the 
average length of Airs Besant’s pamphlets, was ready 
under the title, On the Nature and Existence of God. 

It was at this moment that she made the acquain- 
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tance of Chatles Bradlaugh. One day Airs Moncure 
Conway asked her whether she had e\ er been to the 
Hall of Science. “ No,” replied Mrs Besant, “ I have 
never been there. Mr Bradlaugh is rather a rough 
sort of speaker, is he not?” Mrs Conway replied 
that he was, on the contrary, the finest speaker of 
Saxon English she had ever heard. Mrs Besant 
accordingly bought an issue of Bradlaugh ’s paper, 
The National Reformer, was impressed by it, and 
wrote to the editor to ask whether it was necessary 
to profess Atheism to belong to the National Secular 
Society, of which it was the organ. In the columns 
of The National Reformer Bradlaugh nude one of 
his subtle and sensible replies : “To be a member 
of the National Secular Society it is only necessary 
to be able honestly to accept the four principles, as 
given in the National Reformer of June 14th. This 
any person may do without being required to avow 
himself an Atheist. Candidly, we can see no logical 
resting-place between the entire acceptance of author- 
ity, as in the Roman Catholic Church, and the most 
extreme Rationalism. If, on again looking to the 
Principles of the Society, you can accept them we 
repeat to you our invitation.” In The National 
Reformer for 9 August 1874 Airs Besant ’s name 
duly appears as a new member; a week earlier she 
had gone to the Hall of Science to receive her 
certificate from the hands of Bradlaugh himself, 
and then set foot for the first time in a Freethoughl 
hall. 
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CHARLES BRADLAUGH 

Born on 26 September 1833, the son of a solicitor’s 
clerk who brought up a family of five children on 
two pounds a week, Charles Bradlaugh had a child- 
hood and youth very different from those of Mrs 
Besant. At the age of twelve he was an errand-boy, 
at fourteen a clerk at eleven shillings a week, at 
fifteen a Sunday school teacher. Although he had 
left school at twelve he had since read everything 
he could lay his hands on. As a teacher in a Sunday 
school he naturally took theology in his stride, and 
having a bent for criticism and analysis, he seemed 
to perceive some difficulties and contradictions in 
Christianity. The clergyman to whom he took his 
difficulties at once stigmatized him as an atheist, 
and (another Mr Besant !) confronted the lad with 
the alternative of recantation or dismissal from his 
job. The young Charles unhesitatingly left his job 
and his home, and tried to set up as a coal merchant ; 
heading for success, the baker’s wife, one of his best 
customers, one day smelled the brimstone, and ruined 
him. Unabashed Bradlaugh, having had fair warning 
of what was before him, continued to pursue his 
inquiries, making the scantiest sort of living, but 
reading and studying all the time, learning Hebrew 
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with one friend, French with another, and Greek, 
Latin and Arabic at odd moments ! 

But he had to live and he hated debt (he who was 
afterwards to be forced by his opponents into per- 
manent debt) and finally, in despair, at the age of 
seventeen, Bradlaugh joined the army, becoming a 
private in the 7th (Princess Royal’s) Dragoon Guards, 
stationed in Ireland. On his way over he gained 
the affection of his fellow-recruits by standing up 
for their rights. In 1853 a tiny legacy enabled his 
discharge from the army to be paid for (conduct 
“ extremely good ”). He became a solicitor’s errand- 
boy at ten shillings a week, raised very soon to 
fifteen. Within a few years the ex-soldier was 
practically running his employer’s business, at the 
munificent salary of .£65 a year. 

At the same time Bradlaugh actively continued his 
career as a freethought advocate, both by lecturing 
and by writing. To this work he devoted so much 
of his time and energy that he never succeeded in 
attaining an independence in business, so that event- 
ually he devoted himself exclusively to propaganda. 
He became editor of The Investigator, President of 
the London Secular Society, and in i860 editor of 
The National Reformer. He had married, and, a 
teetotaller, had the misfortune to see his home 
wrecked by his wife’s dipsomania. This fact was 
used against him, then and after, by his opponents, 
who hesitated to use no weapons to ruin him. 
Thus, he was on one occasion prevented from 
collecting a debt owing to him, by the plea that he 
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was an atheist, could not take the oath, and that his 
evidence thus was not admissible. 

At the same time Bradlaugh began his political 
career. Freethought at that time was associated, for 
quite accidental historical reasons, with republican- 
ism, and Bradlaugh accepted the latter with the 
former, though in this field his actions were not 
always consistent or admirable. In 1858 he helped 
to defend Truelove for his support of the attempted 
murder of Napoleon III. He was a member of the 
Parliamentary Reform League, and it was his action 
which led to the pulling down of the railings in Hyde 
Park in 1866. In the following year he drew up the 
first draft of the Fenian proclamation, and in 1870 
he took part in the Spanish and French revolutionary 
movements. Before this, in 1868, Bradlaugh had 
attempted to enter the House by standing for 
Northampton. All the forces of respectability were 
marshalled against him and he was defeated. 

In the same year he prosecuted one of his many 
contests on behalf of the freedom of the Press, by 
refusing to give securities against the possibility of 
blasphemy being published in The National Reformer. 
In 1873 Bradlaugh returned from America to contest 
Northampton for the second time, and was for the 
second time defeated ; but whereas the margin had 
been over a thousand on the first occasion, the 
deficit had now been reduced to 143 votes. The 
death of one of the members led to a renewed 
contest in 1874, in which Bradlaugh w’as once more 
defeated. 
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It was at this stage in his career that he met Mrs 
Besant, but it will be convenient here to continue 
this rapid sketch of his career to its end. Powerfully 
helped by his new ally Bradlaugh continued his 
work for freedom of thought, taking the birth-control 
case of 1877-8 in his stride, as only one fight out of 
many. In 1880 he again stood for Northampton, 
and this time was returned. On presenting himself 
at the House, he refused to take the oath, insisting 
on his right to affirm instead. In this way he began 
a fight in the House of Commons which continued 
unabated for six years. Time and again re-elected 
for Northampton, time and again he was refused 
leave to take his seat, being even ejected with 
physical violence. Finally he triumphed, took his 
seat, retained it for the rest of his life, and gained 
the respect and affection of the whole House. In 
1891, at the age of fifty-eight, he died, worn out by 
his unceasing efforts on behalf of freedom of thought, 
freedom of speech, and the freedom of the Press. 
It is difficult to imagine any verdict of history other 
than that he was one of the truly great men of the 
nineteenth century. He was remarkable for his 
absolute sincerity and for his simple-minded devotion 
to the cause to which he had devoted himself. The 
chief secret of his great success was the union in 
him of a rare clearness of intellect and absence of 
all pose, with oratorical gifts which are said to have 
been exceptional even in that age of great orators. 
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Such was the man who spoke that evening with 
a passionate sincerity and power of speech which 
must have made a strong appeal to Mrs Besant : 
for these were qualities which answered to similar 
ones in herself. At the end of the lecture he dis- 
tributed their certificates to the new members, and 
suggested that Mrs Besant should come and see him 
to discuss her difficulties. Even after she had broken 
with Bradlaugh, or rather he with her, and had 
become a Theosophist, than which no step more 
abhorrent to Bradlaugh could be imagined, Mrs 
Besant had the generosity and good feeling to write 
this of Bradlaugh : “ From that first meeting in the 
Hall of Science dated a friendship that lasted un- 
broken till Death severed the earthly bond, and that 
to me stretches through Death’s gateway and links 
us together still. As friends, not as strangers, we 
met — swift recognition, as it were, leaping from eye to 
eye ; and I know now that the instinctive friendliness 
was in very truth an outgrowth of strong friendship 
in other lives, and that on that August day we took 
up again an ancient tie, we did not begin a new one. 
And so in lives to come we shall meet again, and 
help each other as we helped each other in this. 
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“And let me here place on record, as I have done 
before, some word of what I owe him for his true 
friendship ; though, indeed, how great is my debt 
to him I can never tell. Some of his wise phrases 
have ever remained in my memory. ‘ You should 
never say you have an opinion on a subject until 
you have tried to study the strongest things said 
against the view to which you are inclined.’ ‘ You 
must not think you know a subject until you are 
acquainted with all that the best minds have said 
about it.’ ‘ No steady work can be done in public 
unless the worker study at home far more than he 
talks outside.’ ‘ Be your own harshest judge, listen 
to your own speech and criticize it; read abuse of 
yourself and see what grains of truth are in it.’ 
‘ Do not waste time by reading opinions that are 
mere echoes of your own ; read opinions you dis- 
agree with, and you will catch aspects of truth you 
do not readily see.’ 

“ Through our long comradeship he was my sternest 
as w’ell as gentlest critic, pointing out to me that in 
a party like ours, where our own education and 
knowledge were above those whom we led, it was 
very easy to gain indiscriminate praise and unstinted 
admiration; on the other hand, w’e received from 
Christians equally indiscriminate abuse and hatred. 
It was, therefore, needful that wc should be our own 
harshest judges, and that w f c should be sure that we 
knew thoroughly every subject that we taught. He 
saved me from the superficiality that my ‘ fatal 
facility ’ of speech might so easily have induced ; 
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and when I began to taste the intoxication of easily 
won applause, his criticism of weak points, his 
challenge of weak arguments, his trained judgement, 
were of priceless service to me, and what of value 
there is in my work is very largely due to his in- 
fluence, which at once stimulated and restrained.” 

A day or two later Mrs Besant w T ent to see Brad- 
laugh, the MS. of her tract On the Nature and 
Existence of God in her hand. Bradlaugh pointed 
out that she had unwittingly thought herself into 
Atheism. Mrs Besant acknowledged the fact, and 
made only one alteration to her text : she corrected 
a passage in which she had said that Atheism asserts 
that there is no God. From this moment Mrs 
Besant adhered to her hard-won conviction until, 
fourteen years later, she made a still more radical 
departure by becoming a Theosophist. No attempt 
has been made to enter in any detail into Annie 
Besant ’s gradually developing views, through Deism 
and Theism into Freethought and Atheism. Her 
views were all this time far too immature and fluctu- 
ating to allow of analysis. But now she had attained 
a (temporarily) sure haven, and it is therefore 
necessary to show in some measure exactly what it 
was that she believed at this time. 

In 1877 Mrs Besant published her The Gospel of 
Atheism, in which she attempted to define her 
attitude. She begins by making it clear that the 
Atheist does not assert that there is no God, but 
that he merely declares that he has no conception 
of the meaning of God. “ The Atheist neither 
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affirms nor denies the possibility of phenomena 
differing from those cognized by human experience. 
He affirms that, life being the resultant of conditions 
varieties of life will arise from varieties of conditions,” 
In fact, the Atheist refuses to believe anything about 
that of which he knows nothing; he neither denies 
nor affirms. But he does deny that which he knows 
to be untrue. Thus, in Mrs Besant’s example, he 
will affirm that three times one are three, and he 
will deny that three times one are one. So far, so 
good. The point just made is perhaps not quite so 
sound philosophically as Mrs Besant thought ; still, 
if we accept it, what then? 

It must be owned that no further definite ideas 
can be derived from Airs Besant’s Gospel. It con- 
tains such outbursts of eloquence as: “Atheist is 
one of the grandest titles a man can wear ; it is the 
Order of Alerit of the world’s heroes. A lost great 
discoverers, most deep-thinking philosophers, most 
earnest reformers, most toiling pioneers of progress, 
have in their turn had flung at them the name of 
Atheist. It was howled over the grave of Copernicus ; 
it was clamoured round the death-pile of Bruno ; it 
w r as yelled at Vanini, at Spinoza, at Priestley, at 
Voltaire, at Paine ; it has become the laurel-bav of 
the hero, the halo of the martyr ; in the world’s 
history it has meant the pioneer of progress, and 
where the cry of ‘ Atheist ’ is raised there may we 
be sure that another step is being taken towards the 
redemption of humanity. The saviours of the world 
are too often howled at as Atheists, and then wor- 
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shipped as Deities. The Atheists are the vanguard 
of the army of Freethought, on whom falls the brunt 
of the battle, and are shivered the hardest of the 
blows ; their feet trample down the thorns that others 
may tread unwoundcd ; their bodies fill up the ditch 
that, by the bridge thus made, others may pass to 
victory. Honour to the pioneers of progress, honour 
to the vanguard of Liberty’s army, honour to those 
who to improve earth have forgotten heaven, and 
who in their zeal for man have forgotten God.” 
But beyond that there is nothing. 

Elsewhere, however, Mrs Besant made a more 
reasoned attempt to justify Atheism as a positive 
creed. She set out from a species of monism, 
regarding it as manifest to all “who will take the 
trouble to think steadily,” that matter and spirit 
are only varying manifestations of one eternal and 
underived substance. From this rather dangerous 
position Mrs Besant argued that the Deity must 
necessarily be that eternal and underived substance. 
“ Thus,” she continues, “we identify substance with 
the all-comprehending and vivifying force of nature.” 
This is a little difficult to follow. If we are prepared, 
as was Mrs Besant, to take up an extreme monistic 
attitude by a mere assertion, without argument, this 
procedure could conceivably be allowed for the sake 
of the argument. Having taken up this position it 
bv no means follows as a necessity that the basic 
substance must be the Deity. Granting even this, 
however, how can we maintain that we have “ thus ” 
identified substance both with God and with nature ? 
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The argument obviously has not even the semblance 
of reason. \\\ can see, however, that the triple 
assumption was essential to Mrs Besant’s case, for 
she proceeds to point out, hn\ ing made it, that “ we 
simply reduce to a physical impossibility the existence 
of the Being described by the orthodox as a God 
possessing the attributes of personality.” 

Having thus dismissed the notion of a personal 
God, justly enough, perhaps, however little one may 
agree with the course of the argument, Mrs Besant 
inquired whether any idea of God could he attained. 
She concluded, or rather, asserted, that evidence was 
lacking, that we could grasp only phenomena, 
implying presumably (quite unjustifiably) that phen- 
omena are incapable of yielding any evidence of God. 
In short, she said, “ I do not believe in God. My 
mind finds no grounds on which to build up a reason- 
able faith. My heart revolts against the spectre of 
an Almighty Indifference to th.* pain of sentient 
beings. My conscience rebels against the injustice, 
the cruelty, the inequality, which surround me on 
every side. But 1 believe in Man. In Man’s redeem- 
ing power; in Man’s remoulding energy ; in Man’s 
approaching triumph, through knowledge, love and 
work.” 

Mrs Besant’s approach to the problems of the 
soul, and of life and death, was similar. She posited 
“An Existence at present inscrutable by human 
faculties, of which all phenomena are modes,” and 
which “manifests as Force-Matter.” (We shall 
see, by the way, that she gave this doctrine a very 
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different implication in Theosophy, though retaining 
the words). Life she regarded as a property, not as 
an entity. “ Life is the result of an arrangement 
of matter, and when rearrangement occurs the 
former result can no longer be present ; we call the 
result of the changed arrangement death. Life and 
death are two convenient words for expressing 
the general outcome of the two arrangements of 
matter, one of which is always found to precede the 
other.” 

“ Everyone knows,” she continued, in a passage 
which is quoted not only for its relevance to the 
immediate discussion, but also as providing a typical 
example of Mrs Besant’s more deliberate oratorical 
effects, “Everyone knows the exquisite iridiscence 
of mother-of-pearl, glowing with soft radiance. 
How different is the dull, dead surface of a piece of 
wax. Yet take tlat dull, black wax and mould it 
so closely to the surface of the mother-of-pearl that 
it shall take every delicate marking of the shell, and 
when you raise it the seven-hued glory shall smile 
at you from the erstwhile colourless surface. For, 
though it be to the naked eye imperceptible, all the 
surface of the mother-of-pearl is in delicate ridges 
and furrows, like the surface of a newly ploughed 
field ; and when the waves of light come dashing up 
against the ridged surface, they are broken like the 
waves on a shingly shore, and are flung backwards, so 
that they cross each other and the oncoming waves ; 
and, as every ray of light is made up of waves of 
seven colours, and these waves differ in length each 
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from the others, the fairy ridges fling them backward 
separately, and each ray reaches the eye by it wlf so 
that the colour of the mother-of-pearl is really the 
spray of light waves, and comes front arrangement of 
matter once attain, (me the dull, black wax the 
same ridges and furrows, and its glory shall differ in 
nothing from that of the shell. To apply our illus- 
tration : as the colour belongs to one arrangement 
of matter and the dead surface to another, so life 
belongs to some arrangements of matter and is their 
resultant, while the resultant of other arrangements 
is death.” 

Here we find what we shall find again and again in 
Mrs Besant’s intellectual life. Possessing to a high 
degree the faculty of vivid and lucid exposition, she 
often mistook the exposition of a problem for its 
explanation. In the passage quoted Mrs Besant 
undoubtedly gives us, in telling phrases and in a 
really brilliant simile, a picture of the difference 
between life and death, but it is merely a picture that 
tells a story, without in the least elucidating it. 

When she turned to the “spirit in man” Mrs 
Besant at least offers us something in the shape of 
solid argument. She suggested that the “spirit” 
was wholly dependent on the body. “ When the 
babe is born it shows no sign of mind. For a brief 
space hunger and repletion, cold and warmth are 
its only sensations. Slowly the specialized senses 
begin to function; still more slowly muscular move- 
ments, at first aimless anti reflex, become co-ordinated 
and consciously directed. There is no sign here of 
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an intelligent spirit controlling a mechanism ; there 
is every sign of a learning and developing intelligence, 
developing pari passu with the organism of which it 
is a function. As the body grows, the mind grows 
with it, and the childish mind of the child develops 
into the hasty, quickly judging, half-informed, un- 
balanced youthful mind of the youth ; with maturity 
of years comes maturity of mind, and body and mind 
are vigorous and in their prime. As old age comes 
on and the bodily functions decay, the mind decays 
also, until age passes into senility, and body and 
mind sink into second childhood. Has the immortal 
spirit decayed with the organization, or is it dwelling 
in sorrow, bound in its ‘ house of clay ’ ? If this be 
so, the ‘spirit’ must be unconscious, or else separate 
from the very individual whose essence it is supposed 
to be, for the old man does not suffer when 
his mind is senile, but is contented as a little 
child. 

“And not only is this constant, simultaneous 
growth and decay of body and mind to be observed, 
but we know that mental functions are disordered 
and suspended by various physical conditions. 
Alcohol, many drugs, fever, disorder of the mind, a 
blow on the cranium suspends its functions, and the 
‘ spirit ’ returns with the surgeon’s trepanning. Does 
the ‘spirit’ take part in dreams? Is it absent from 
the idiot, from the lunatic? Is it guilty of man- 
slaughter when the madman murders, or does it 
helplessly watch its own instrument performing 
actions at which it shudders ? If it can only work 
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here through an organism, is its nature changed in 
its independent life, severed from all with which it 
was identified? Can it, in its ‘disembodied state,’ 
have anything in common with its past ? ” 

Here it is enough to say that though the facts were 
true at the time (modern knowledge goes further), 
the reasoning cannot be accepted. The fact (if it 
is a fact, which the e\ idence for telepathy makes 
rather doubtful) that mind can manifest only through 
matter is no argument against mind in itself. One 
might as well deny the existence of stars because they 
manifest only at night; does the fact that when you 
remove the conditions of night-time you abolish 
the stellar manifestations prove that Sirius is a by- 
product of darkness? It is impossible to grant Mrs 
Besant’s claim that her “unbelief in the existence of 
the Soul or Spirit was a matter of cold, calm 
reasoning.” 

It is when she turned to the practical implications 
of Atheism that we see the Mrs Besant of the 
’seventies and ’eighties at her best. In ethics, after 
all, the practical side vastly overbalances the philoso- 
phical ; indeed, it is probably true to say that ethics 
is not at all a normative science. In other words, in 
a public person, we need not worry about the roads 
by which he has reached his convictions, so long as 
the latter are good. 1 Thus, though one may feel 
convinced that Mrs Bezant’s utilitarianism was 
philosophically false, it cannot he denied that in 
going up and down the country delivering lectures 

1 But what ib “ good ” ?, the philo>opht r will ju »dy ! 
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in which occured such passages as the following she 
was doing much good : “ Amid the fervid movement 
of society, with its wild theories and crude social 
reforms, with its righteous fury against oppression 
and its unconsidered notions of wider freedom and 
gladder life, it is of vital importance that morality 
should stand on a foundation unshakable ; that so 
through all political and religious revolutions human 
life may grow purer and nobler, may rise upwards 
into settled freedom, and not sink downwards into 
anarchy. Only utility can afford us a sure basis, 
the reasonableness of which will be accepted alike by 
thoughtful student and hard-headed artisan. Utility 
appeals to all alike, and sets in action motives which 
are found equally in every human heart. Well shall 
it be for humanity that creeds and dogmas pass away, 
that superstition vanishes, and the clear light of 
freedom and science dawns on a regenerated earth — 
but well only if men draw tighter and closer the links 
of trustworthiness, of honour, and of truth. Equality 
before the law is necessary and just ; liberty is the 
birthright of every man and woman ; free individual 
development will elevate and glorify the race. But 
little worth these priceless jewels, little worth liberty 
and equality with all their promise for mankind, little 
worth even wider happiness, if that happiness be 
selfish, if true fraternity, true brotherhood, do not 
knit man to man, and heart to heart, in loyal service 
to the common need, and generous self-sacrifice to 
the common good.” 

Such was Mrs Besant’s Atheism. That it was the 
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product of a schooled and penetrating intellect cannot 
j ustlv be maintained . It dearly springs from a restless 
and insufficiently instructed mind, from warm and 
benevolent feelings, and from a wholly sincere urge 
for well-doing. 
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Mrs Besant’s decision to join forces with Brad- 
laugh was soon made. In September of that same 
year she helped him in his renewed fight for 
Northampton, and by the following January she had 
made up her mind to devote herself wholly to 
propagandist work for the cause of Freethought and 
all that went with it. “I counted the cost ere I 
determined on this step, for I knew that it would not 
only outrage the feelings of such new friends as I had 
already made, but would be likely to imperil my 
custody of my little girl. I knew that an Atheist was 
outside the law, obnoxious to its penalties, but 
deprived of its protection, and that the step I con- 
templated might carry me into conflicts in which 
everything might be lost and nothing could be gained. 
But the desire to spread liberty and truer thought 
among men, to war against bigotry and superstition, 
to make the world freer and better than I found it — 
all this impelled me with a force that would not be 
denied. I seemed to hear the voice of Truth ringing 
over the battlefield : ‘ Who will go ? Who will speak 
for me ? ’ And I sprang forward with passionate 
enthusiasm, with resolute cry: ‘Here am I, send 
me!’ Nor have I ever regretted for one hour that 
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resolution, come to in solitude, carried out amid 
the surging life of men, to devote to that sacred 
cause every power of brain and tongue that I pos- 
sessed. Very solemn to me is the responsibility of 
the public teacher, standing forth in Press and on 
platform to partly mould the thought of his time, 
swaying thousands of readers and hearers year after 
year. No weightier responsibility can any take, no 
more sacred charge. The written and the spoken 
word start forces none may measure, set working 
brain after brain, influence numbers unknown to 
the forthgiver of the word, work for good or for 
evil all down the stream of time. Feeling the greatness 
of the career, the solemnity of the duty, I pledged 
my word then to the cause I loved that no effort on 
my part should be wanting to render myself worthy of 
the privilege of service that I took; that I would read 
and study, and would train every faculty that I had; 
that I would polish my language, discipline my 
thought, widen my knowledge ; and this, at least, 
I may say, that if I have written and spoken much, 
I have studied and thought more, and that I have 
not given to my mistress Truth that ‘ which hath 
cost me nothing.’” 

Mrs Besant was instantly successful in her chosen 
field. In the very first year of her new life she 
became a vice-president of the National Secular 
Society, the body of which Bradlaugh was President. 
In 1878 she became joint-editor with Bradlaugh of 
The National Secular Society's Almanack and in 
1881 similarly of The National Reformer. But her 
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chief weapon was no longer the pen : she had dis- 
covered that the gift of speech was hers, as she had 
suspected a few years before in her husband’s church 
at Sibsey. In the spring of 1873, alone in the church, 
the parson’s wife thought she would like to know 
how it felt to deliver a sermon, “ So locked alone in 
the great, silent church, whither I had gone to 
practise some organ exercises, I ascended the pulpit 
steps and delivered my first lecture on the Inspiration 
of the Bible. I shall never forget the feeling of power 
and delight— but especially of power — that came 
upon me as I sent my voice ringing down the aisles, 
and the passion in me broke into balanced sentences 
and never paused for musical cadence or for rhythmi- 
cal expression. All I wanted then w T as to see the 
church full of upturned faces, alive with throbbing 
sympathy, instead of the dreary emptiness of silent 
pews. And as though in a dream the solitude was 
peopled, and I saw the listening faces and the eager 
eyes, and as the sentences flowed unbidden from my 
lips and my own tones echoed back to me from the 
pillars of the ancient church, I knew of a verity that 
the gift of speech was mine, and that if ever — and 
then it seemed so impossible ! — if ever the chance 
came to me of public w r ork, this power of melodious 
utterance should at least win hearing for any message 
I had to bring.” 

Now Mrs Besant realized that her great gift was 
to have its use. The propaganda of the National 
Secular Society was naturally directed mainly at the 
uneducated classes. Here and there groups of 
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skilled artisans, rapidly becoming conscious of their 
inferior situation, were educating themselves and 
were capable of reading and understanding arguments 
in the form of the printed word. In the main, how- 
ever, the work had to be carried on by word of mouth. 
Thus it was that Bradlaugh the orator was not slow 
in welcoming to his side a woman who, in her way, 
was as powerful a speaker as himself. In 1874 Mrs 
Besant gave her first public lecture, on “ The Political 
Status of Women,” though, as this was a written 
paper, it can hardly be classed as a speech. The 
usual nervousness vanished as she rose to her feet 
and again she emphasized the fact that her chief 
feeling was one of power, a feeling dangerous to all 
but the strongest heads. How many a popular 
preacher and demagogue has not been undone by 
this same feeling of power, this same ability to sway 
an audience ? Was Mrs Besant to share this fate, 
as w r ell as that attendant on the “ fatal facility ” 
against which Bradlaugh warned her? 

In February 1875 began Mrs Besant’s lecturing 
career properly speaking, and thereafter one may read 
in the columns of The National Reformer month after 
month details of her incessant journeys to all parts 
of the country, bringing the message of Freethought 
to all sorts and conditions of people. Her first tour 
took her to Birkenhead, Glasgow, and Aberdeen, 
and in the itinerary of this journey can be marked 
the callous treatment nearly always meted out to 
lecturers, who are expected to have bodies of steel, 
as well as brazen throats and golden tongues. The 
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lecturer, after speaking at Birkenhead in the evening, 
was expected to proceed the same night to Glasgow, 
and to speak there on the day of arrival ! 

Later in the same month Mrs Besant spoke for 
the first time in the Hall of Science itself, the scene 
of so many of her future triumphs, and then the 
centre of Frecthought activity in London. Into the 
subsequent years of lecturing it is not necessary to 
enter in any detail. On one occasion she gave 
twelve lectures in eight days in Northumberland and 
Durham, finding herself eleven shillings out of 
pocket at the end. On another occasion she had to 
drive ten miles over rough roads in a butcher’s cart 
to the scene of her lecture. In Lancashire she 
experienced stone- throwing. Elsewhere no local 
personage had the courage to take the chair for her. 
On yet another occasion she was mobbed, vilified, 
and in short went through all the experiences which 
were then the lot of anyone who had the courage to 
put forward views contrary to those of the unthinking 
majority. But these experiences were, after all, 
exceptional. Nearly always any opposition that may 
have existed to begin with was charmed away as 
soon as Mrs Besant began to speak. Within a few 
minutes she had her audience in her hand, and the 
conclusion was more often than not a scene of 
triumph. 

1'he tribute of those who heard Mrs Besant in the 
’seventies, ’eighties, and ’nineties, leaves no room 
for doubt that she was in fact the first woman orator 
of her time. Tom Mann has said that “Mrs Besant 
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transfixed me; her superb control of voice, her 
whole-souled devotion to the cause she was advo- 
cating, her love of the downtrodden, and her appeal 
on behalf of a sound education for all children, 
created such an impression upon me that I quietly, 
but firmly, resolved that I would ascertain more 
correctly the why and wherefore of her creed.” 

A prominent positivist, Malcolm Quin, wrote that, 
looking back, “she still seems incomparably young 
and attractive, her face alive with emotion and 
expression, her voice full and sonorous, but musical 
and not unfeminine. She was perhaps too uniformly 
earnest and indignant in her denunciation of bigotry 
and obscurantism, rarely indulging in wit. She was, 
or we thought she was, a martyr; she had won 
freedom from domestic and clerical oppression at 
the cost of social proscription. She faced a hostile 
world on behalf of liberty and truth. We young 
men, who had the passion of these things in our 
souls, responded readily to the passion with which 
she pleaded for them. We were carried away. Mrs 
Besant’s portrait was for sale at the close of the lecture 
and I still have the copy which I bought at the time. 
Its colours are now faded, but the image of this 
young prophetess of religious and political progress 
as she appeared on her first lecturing tour is still 
fresh in my mind.” 1 

What was the secret of Mrs Besant’s oratorical 
success ? The passage quoted on p. 66 above may 

1 I owe this quotation to Gertrude M. Williams’s admirable biography* 
The Passionate Pilgrim (1931). 
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be re-read, and the following passage considered at 
the same time: “Have you ever been drawn away 
for a moment into higher, more peaceful realms, 
when you have come across something of beauty, of 
art, of the wonders of science, of the grandeur of 
philosophy? Have you for a time lost sight of the 
pettiness of earth, of trivial troubles, of small worries 
and annoyances, and felt yourself lifted into a calmer 
region, into a light that is not the light of common 
earth ? Have you ever stood before some wondrous 
picture wherein the palette of the painter has been 
taxed to light the canvas with all the hues of beauteous 
colour that art can give to human sight ? Or have 
you seen in some wondrous sculpture, the gracious 
living curves that the chisel has freed from the rough- 
ness of the marble ? Or have you listened while 
the diviner spell of music has lifted you, step by step, 
till you seem to hear the Gandharvas singing and 
almost the divine flute is being played and echoing 
in the lower world ? Or have you stood on the 
mountain peak with the snows around you, and felt 
the grandeur of the unmoving nature that shows out 
God as well as the human spirit ? Ah, if you have 
known any of these peaceful spots in life’s desert, 
then you know how all -pervading is inspiration ; 
how wondrous the beauty and the power of God 
shown forth in man and in the world.” 1 

If the reader will consider these passages, together 
with those scattered throughout the present volume, 
there is one thing which will immediately become 

1 This passage dates from 1899. 
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apparent to him. It is that Mrs Besant’s style is 
largely undistinguished by felicity of language or 
structure. Take the 1899 quotation. Almost every' 
phrase is commonplace: “wonders of science,” 
“grandeur of philosophy,” “lines of beauteous 
colour,” “gracious living curves,” and so on. There 
is practically no use of the subtler rhetorical tricks 
of the classical orators. What has to be said is said 
in a simple, quiet manner, with the first words that 
come to the lips, and with an almost total lack of 
artful devices. Yet the passage as a whole is un- 
doubtedly effective, and nobody who has heard 
Annie Besant speak, even if only in old age (like the 
present w'riter), can forget the cumulative effect of a 
number of such passages, joined together by a level 
conversational narrative still quieter, still more 
unstudied. 

What then is the secret? It is I think this : Mrs 
Besant had the greatest of all oratorical gifts, the 
ability to project herself into her audience, mentally 
to incorporate herself with it, so that the audience 
almost feels that it is speaking rather than some out- 
side entity. Then Mrs Besant was in her prime a 
very handsome woman, and later a noble, dignified 
and picturesque one. .She always spoke with the 
utmost self-confidence and with the utmost sincerity. 
She had a small but singularly bell-like and modulated 
voice. I ler use of similes and metaphors was severely 
restricted but ahvays effective, her vocabulary simple 
and homely. All in all, it is small wonder that Mr 
Shaw, writing in 1924, said that at this time “Annie 
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Besant was the greatest orator in England, perhaps 
the greatest in Europe. Whether it is possible for 
her to be still that at seventy-seven I do not know; 
but I have never heard her excelled ; and she was 
then unapproached.” 
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XI 

BIRTH-CONTROL 

Qrrri: early in Mr* Bezant’s career as a Frccthoupht 
propagandist there occurred an event which com- 
pelled her to make up her mind on a question of 
such treat social importance and delicacy that it 
amounted to a final parting ol the ways. She took 
the right decision, and this undoubtedly helped to 
hold her to her Fret thought convictions, as well as 
gaining for herself the admiration and affection of 
thousands of people throughout the country', and 
indeed throughout the civili/ed world. This decisive 
episode may eventually prove to be Airs Besant’s 
best claim to lasting fame ; it has considerable 
historical and legal importance; and it provides a 
vivid picture of the state of English society in the 
middle ’seventies. Thus it is only right that it 
should be described in some detail. 

An American medical man. Dr Charles Knowlton, 
a supporter of the views of Malthas, had written 
some forty years before a pamphlet advocating the 
voluntary limitation of the family, that is, birth- 
control. 'This pamphlet is a perfectly sensible and 
decent piece of work, it had been praised by com- 
petent people, had been freely sold since its publica- 
tion, and bears the tolerably harmless title, Fruits of 
Hi 
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Philosophy. Then a Biistol bookseller took it into 
his head to grangerize some copies of it with im- 
proper pictures, and was prosecuted and convicted. 
Not content with this the police hunted round 
for copies of the pamphlet in its original state. It so 
happened that Charles Watts, the publisher of most 
of the sensible Freethought literature of that day, 
including The National Reformer and the publications 
of Bradlaugh and Mrs Besant, had a stock of Fruits 
of Philosophy. He was prosecuted and was so ill- 
advised as to plead guilty. 

Bradlaugh and Mrs Besant at once took action. 
They removed their publishing from Watts’s hands, 
and decided, as a test case, to republish Rnowlton’s 
pamphlet. With great energy and organizing skill 
they took a shop, formed the Freethought Publishing 
Company, printed the pamphlet, sent notice of their 
intentions to the police, and at first sold the pamphlet 
only with their own hands, so that any action that 
might be taken should not be deflected to others. 
In a Preface added to their edition of the pamphlet 
the two colleagues make the very proper comment : 
“We republished this pamphlet, honestly believing 
that on all questions affecting the happiness of the 
people, whether they be theological, political, or 
social, fullest right of free discussion ought to be 
maintained at all hazards. We do not personally 
endorse all that Dr Knowlton says : His ‘ Philoso- 
phical Proem ’ seems to us full of philosophical 
mistakes, and — as we are neither of us doctors — we 
are not prepared to endorse his medical views; but 
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since progress can only be made through discussion, 
and no discussion is possible where differing opinions 
arc suppressed, \u* claim the right to publish all 
opinions, so that the public, enabled to see all 
sides of a question, may have the materials tor form- 
ing a sound judgement.” 

The partners fully realized what their action 
involved. “We were not blind to the danger to 
which this defiance of the authorities exposed us, 
but it was not the danger of failure, with the prison 
as penalty, that gave us pause. It was the horrible 
misconceptions that we saw might arise; the odious 
imputations on honour and purity that would follow. 
Could we, the teachers of a lofty morality, venture 
to face a prosecution for publishing what would 
be technically described as an obscene book, and risk 
the ruin of our future, dependent as that was on 
our fair fame ? To Mr Bradluugh it meant, as he 
felt, the almost certain destruction of Ids Parlia- 
mentary position, the forging by his own hands of a 
weapon that in the hands of his foes would he well- 
nigh fatal. To me it meant the loss of the pure 
reputation I prized, the good name I had guarded- 
scandal the most terrible a woman could face. But 
I had seen the misery of the poor, of my sister-women 
with children crying for bread; the wages oS the 
workmen were often sufficient for four, hut eight 
or ten they could not maintain. Should I set my 
own safety, my own good name, against the helping 
of these ? Did it matter that my reputation should 
be ruined, if its ruin helped to bring remedy to this 
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otherwise hopeless wretchedness of thousands ? 
What was worth all my talk about self-sacrifice and 
self-surrender, if, brought to the test, I failed?” 

Before the pamphlet was put on public sale 
Bradlaugh and Mrs Besant in person delivered 
copies to the Chief Clerk of the London Magistrates, 
to the City Police, and to the Solicitor for the City 
of London, in which their shop was situated. The 
authorities were informed, in effect, that a pro- 
secution was invited. Urged on by the Christian 
Evidence Society, the police were not slow to act, 
warrants were issued, and on 6 April 1877 the partners 
were arrested, taken to the Bridewell police-court, 
and on to the Guildhall, where they were released 
on their own recognizances until 17 April. Com- 
mittal for trial at the Central Criminal Court followed, 
but Bradlaugh, from bitter experience up to every 
trick of the legal process, moved for a writ to have 
the trial removed to the Court of Queen’s Bench. 
Lord Chief Justice Cockburn and Mr Justice 
Mellor, having read the pamphlet, the writ was 
granted. 

On 18 June the trial started before the Lord 
Chief Justice and a special Jury (of whom Mr 
Walter, of The Times, was one), the Tory Solicitor- 
General, Sir Hardinge Giffard, leading against the 
partners, who conducted their own defence. The 
indictment modestly charged that the defendants 
“unlawfully and wickedly devising, contriving, and 
intending, as much as in them lay, to vitiate and 
corrupt the morals as well of youth as of divers other 
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liege subjects of our said lady the Queen, and to 
incite and encourage the said liege subjects to 
indecent, obscene, unnatural, and immoral practices, 
and bring them to a state of wickedness, lewdness 
and debauchery, therefore, to wit, on the 24th day 
of March, a.d. 1877, in the City ol London and within 
the jurisdiction of the Central Criminal Court, 
unlawfully, wickedly, knowingly, wilfully, and 
designedly did print, publish, sell, and utter a certain 
indecent, lewd, filthy, and obscene libel, to wit, a 
certain indecent, lewd, filthy, bawdy, and obscene 
book, called ‘ Fruits of Philosophy,’ thereby con- 
taminating, vitiating, and corrupting the morals.” 

The Solicitor-General addressed the jury with 
vigour and even venom, reading passages from 
Knowlton “with extreme pain and regret,” and then 
proceeding to use language, entirely original to 
himself, of such extreme coarseness that in the verba- 
tim report it had to be paraphrased. “Don’t talk 
to me about doctors!” he cried, “I care not if every 
physician in England had written a book of this 
character.” Giffard’s attitude was such that he had 
constantly to be interrupted and reproved by the 
Judge, who behaved throughout in a scrupulously 
just manner. 

Evidence to prove the sale of the copies was then 
called, and here a curious fact emerged. In cross- 
examination Mr Bradlaugh was quite unable to 
elicit the name of the prosecuting party. After these 
preliminaries Mrs Besant made her speech for the 
defence. The Times, which published a full and 
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tolerably fair report of the trial (very different from 
its editorial comments), observed that Mrs Besant 
defended herself “ with remarkable ability, and with 
such earnestness and evident sincerity as ultimately 
induced the jury to exonerate them [the defendants] 
from any corrupt motive in the publication.” 

Mrs Besant made a highly effective opening : 
“My Lord, and gentlemen of the jury — it will not 
seem strange to any of you if, in defending myself 
here to-day, I find myself slightly over-weighted by 
the amount of legal ability which the prosecution 
has thought it well to bring against me. I know that 
names such as those who stand as advocate against 
me must carry — and must rightly carry — a certain 
amount of weight with those to whom I have to 
appeal. When you find the learned Solicitor-General 
engaged in the case, and when his great legal knowl- 
edge is not enough to conduct it without the assistance 
of two other counsel learned in the Law, you must 
come to the conclusion that you have two great 
criminals before you, because if it were not so, the 
prosecution would not go into the very large expenses 
entailed in this case. I might feel less hopeful of 
success did I pretend to rival the learned Solicitor- 
General in legal knowledge, in force of tongue, or 
in skill in dialectic. But, gentlemen, I do not rely 
on these : I rely on a far mightier power ; I trust to 
the goodness of my cause. . . ” 

She then proceeded to show that the indictment 
was wrongly framed and bad ; the larger part of the 
address dealt, indeed, with the purely legal and 
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moral aspects of the case, obviously got up by Brad- 
laugh. The physiological details involved were left 
to the latter. Mrs Besant also took the usual course 
of showing that passages equal to those complained 
of could be found in the literary “classics.” All 
this was done with great skill and Mrs Besant showed 
that she was not unfamiliar with the art of “manag- 
ing” a judge and jury, as the following exchange 
shows : 

Mrs Besant: My lord, I don’t know whether 1 
am going out of my case, but I think it the light 
could be prevented from falling on the jury-box, it 
would be an improvement. It is a great point to me 
to keep the jury in good temper, my lord . ( Laughter) . 

Lord Chief Justice (directing the change to be 
made) : I must do you the justice to say, that up to 
this time you have said nothing that could produce 
any other result. 

Mrs Besant made witty play with the mysterious 
identity of the prosecution. She pictured one 
Simonds, a detective, who had been the effective 
agent, and who was in receipt of wages of 31s. 6d. a 
week, saving up from earliest childhood, as soon as 
the Fruits of Philosophy was published, making it 
the far-off ideal of his life one day to he able to 
retain the Solicitor-General to prosecute it. She 
then turned to the general problem of increase of 
population and the desirability of checking it. After 
speaking for nearly two half-days, her address extends 
to 120 closely printed pages, scarcely interrupted 
from beginning to end, the Lord Chief Justice 
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listening with an admiration which is obvious from 
his occasional comments, Mrs Besant resumed her 
seat. 

Bradlaugh then delivered his address, which 
dealt with further points of law and with the physio- 
logical details, supporting evidence was heard, and 
at the beginning of the fourth day Mrs Besant and 
Bradlaugh made their final speeches, as did the 
Solicitor-General. He again managed to mingle 
horror of Knowlton’s language with language of his 
own which, even in a verbatim report, it was imposs- 
ible to reduce to print. 

The Lord Chief Justice summed up fairly, but 
definitely in favour of the defendants (although he 
afterwards denied that he had done so). “A more 
ill-advised and more injudicious proceeding in the 
way of a prosecution,” he said, “was probably never 
brought into a court of justice.” He commented 
strongly on the absence of an acknowledged pro- 
secuting party, the identity of which the Solicitor- 
General had refused to state. If we may venture on 
a guess, what of the Christian Evidence Society, 
which had vanished from the visible scene after the 
earliest stages ? However that may be the Judge 
refuted a considerable proportion of the Solicitor- 
General’s propositions, and left the rest to the jury. 

After retiring for over an hour and a half the 
foreman of the jury announced : “We are unani- 
mously of opinion that the book in question is cal- 
culated to deprave the public morals, but at the same 
time we entirely exonerate the defendants from any 
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corrupt motives in publishing it.” Mrs Besant says 
that on these words the Judge looked troubled, and 
his words confirm this. He said: “I am afraid, 
gentlemen, I must direct you, on that finding, to 
return a verdict of guilty under this indictment 
against the defendants.” “On that,” Mrs Besant 
tells us, “ some of the jury turned to leave the box, it 
having been agreed — we heard later from one of 
them — that if the verdict were not accepted in that 
form they should retire again, as six of the jury were 
against convicting us; but the foreman, who was 
bitterly hostile, jumped at the chance of snatching a 
conviction, and none of those in our favour had the 
courage to contradict him on the spur of the moment, 
so the foreman’s ‘ Guilty ’ passed, and the judge set 
us free, on Mr Bradlaugh’s recognizances to come up 
for judgement on that day week.” 

A week later, on 28 June, Bradlaugh and Mrs 
Besant attended before Lord Chief Justice Cockburn 
and Mr Justice Mellor, to receive judgement. Pro- 
ceedings began with an exchange from which Mr 
P. G. Wodehouse would certainly have derived 
inspiration ; here is a specimen : 

The Solicitor-General : I have not got the 
postea in court, but I understand it is being prepared. 

The Lord Chief Justice. I don’t understand 
why it has not been prepared. 

The Solicitor- General : My Lord, we have 
taken steps to get it prepared, and I believe that at 
this moment it is being prepared. 

After some thirty ripostes and counter-ripostes of 
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this sort and on the same subject, Mr Bradlaugh and 
Mrs Besant moved to quash the indictment on tech- 
nical grounds. It is a curious thing that Mrs Besant, 
who knew nothing of law and must have been pre- 
pared by Bradlaugh, undoubtedly took the legal 
points better than her mentor and nearly always 
convinced the Judges. However, the Judges decided 
against a new trial and held that the indictment 
could not be quashed. The question of judgement 
was then arrived at. The Chief Justice was friendly, 
but when it transpired that the defendants had 
continued the sale of the book after the verdict 
and intended to continue to sell it, he took a 
serious view of the matter. He sentenced each 
defendant to imprisonment for six months, a fine of 
£200, and to recognizances of £500 for two 
years. 

Bradlaugh and Mrs Besant then appealed, the 
case coming before Lord Justices Bramwell, Brett, 
and Cotter, who on various technical grounds 
reversed the judgement of the lower court, and so 
the two defendants went free. 

To drive the lesson home the Knowlton pamphlet 
was withdrawn and Mrs Besant wrote a more con- 
sidered and up-to-date book on the same subject 
and from the same point of view, entitled The 
Law of Population, This book had a wide circula- 
tion and was translated into several languages. 
Bradlaugh, on his side, brought an action against 
the police for the recovery of the pamphlets 
they had seized, won the action, and sold the 
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pamphlets with the words “ Recovered from the 
police,” stamped across them. It is not difficult to 
understand why smug conservatism hated the two 
musketeers ! 

Even though no counsel had been employed, the 
conduct of the case cost the partners over £1200, 
every penny of which was subscribed by the public. 
So was won the victory, not a famous one, but none 
the less effective. But before the story can be com- 
pleted it is necessary to anticipate. For fourteen 
years Mrs Besant strenuously advocated birth- 
control ; hundreds of thousands of copies of The 
Law of Population were sold; and Mrs Besant’s 
name was revered by many a wife to whom her 
courage and determination had brought some measure 
of relief. Now suddenly, in 1891, after joining the 
Theosophical Society, Mrs Besant withdrew her 
book and began the opposition to birth-control which 
she maintained ever after. This action appears to 
me nothing less than a tragedy. To have dared so 
much and to have achieved so fully, only to abandon 
all at the bidding of a Mme Blavatsky, this seems 
the episode in Mrs Besant’s life one finds it most 
difficult to pardon. 

What was Mrs Besant’s justification ? I cannot 
attempt to explain her argument, for to me it is 
unintelligible ; I will merely quote her case in full : 
“What is man in the light of Theosophy ? He is a 
spiritual intelligence, eternal and uncreate, treading 
a vast cycle of human experience, bom and reborn 
on earth millennium after millennium, evolving 
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slowly into the ideal man. He is not the product of 
matter, but is encased in matter, and the forms of 
matter with which he clothes himself are of his own 
making. For the intelligence and will of man are 
creative forces — not creative ex nihilo, but creative 
as is the brain of the painter — and these forces are 
exercised by man in every act of thought. Thus he 
is ever creating round him thought-forms, moulding 
subtlest matter into shape by these energies, forms 
which persist as tangible realities when the body of 
the thinker has long gone back to earth and air and 
water. When the time for rebirth into this earth- 
life comes for the soul, these thought-forms, its own 
progeny, help to form the tenuous model into which 
the molecules of physical matter are builded for the 
making of the body, and matter is thus moulded for 
the new body in which the soul is to dwell, on the 
lines laid down by the intelligent and volitional life 
of the previous, or of many previous, incarnations. 
So does each man create for himself in verity the 
form wherein he functions, and what he is in his 
present is the inevitable outcome of his own creative 
energies in his past. 

“ Applying this to the neo-Malthusian theory, we 
see in sexual love not only a passion which man has 
in common with the brute, and which forms, at the 
present stage of evolution, a necessary part of human 
nature, but an animal passion that may be trained 
and purified into a human emotion, which may be 
used as one of the levers in human progress, one of 
the factors in human growth. But, instead of this, 
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man in the past has made his intellect the servant of 
his passions; the abnormal development of the 
sexual instinct in man — in whom it is far greater and 
more continuous than in any brute — is due to the 
mingling with it of the intellectual element, all 
sexual thoughts, desires, and imaginations having 
created thought-forms, which have been wrought 
into the human race, giving rise to a continual 
demand far beyond nature, and in marked contrast 
with the temperance of normal animal life. Hence 
it has become one of the most fruitful sources of 
human misery and human degradation, and the 
satisfaction of its imperious cravings in civilized 
countries lies at the root of our worst social evils. 
This excessive development has to be fought against, 
and the instinct reduced within natural limits, and 
this will certainly never be done by easy-going 
self-indulgence outside it. By none other road than 
that of self-control and self-denial can men and 
women now set going the causes which will build 
for them brains and bodies of a higher type for their 
future return to earth-life. They have to hold this 
instinct in complete control, to transmute it from 
passion into tender and self-denying affection, to 
develop the intellectual at the expense of the animal, 
and thus to raise the whole man to the human stage, 
in which every intellectual and physical capacity 
shall subserve the purposes of the soul. From all 
this it follows that Theosophists should sound the 
note of self-restraint within marriage, and the gradual 
— for with the mass it cannot be sudden — restriction 
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of the sexual relation to the perpetuation of the 
race.” 

For the same reasons that I shall give later on when 
writing of Theosophy, I do not propose to comment 
in any way on these views. 
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XII 

A CHRISTIAN FVTIIER 

The polemics of the Knowlton trial produced several 
bitter pamphlets from Mrs Besant, In Is the liihle 
Indictable? she collected the passages in the Bible 
which ought, according to the Lord Chief Justice’s 
ruling, to be regarded as obscene. Christian Progress 
does the same for a collection of hymnals, incidentally 
revealing some really startling passage-. Similar, 
again, is The Fruits oj Christianity. A more positive 
contribution is a booklet entitled Marriage: as it teas, 
as it is, and as it should he. 

The forces of respectability, however, still had a 
shot in their locker. In August 1875 the Rev. Frank 
Besant had taken the somewhat unusual course of, 
in effect, trying to kidnap Mabel while she was on 
her annual visit to him. Mrs Besant had to threaten 
a writ of habeas corpus before the little girl was 
returned. But now Mr Besant had a golden oppor- 
tunity ready to his hand to revenge himself on his 
erring wife. lie saw r clearly that with the double 
charge of blasphemy and immorality levelled against 
her, Mrs Besant would have small chance of resisting 
him with any hope of success. Accordingly, soon 
after the termination of the Knowlton proceedings, 
we find the Rev. Frank giving notice of his intention 
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to apply to the High Court of Chancery to deprive 
Mrs Besant of the one child of which she had been 
given the custody. 

The petition was not filed until April 1878, when 
it came up before the Master of the Rolls, Sir George 
Jessel. 1 Mrs Besant ’s estimate of him is not likely 
to be disputed. She said of him that he was “ a man 
animated by the old spirit of Hebrew bigotry, to 
which he had added the time-serving morality of a 
‘ man of the world,’ sceptical as to all sincerity, and 
contemptuous of all devotion to an unpopular cause.” 
Jessel lived up to his reputation for brusqueness (as 
his contemporaries politely called his insolent self- 
confidence and overbearing manners), on Mrs 
Besant ’s first appearance. Mrs Besant had recently 
been congratulated, as we have seen, by no mean 
authorities on her handling of the Knowlton case, 
yet she was greeted with the exclamation: “Appear 
in person ? A lady appear in person ? Never heard 
of such a thing ! Does the lady really appear in 
person?” On being assured that she did and after 
making various further remarks of the same kind, the 
Master of the Rolls turned to Mrs Besant : 

Master of the Rolls : “ Is this the lady?” 

Mrs Besant: “I am the respondent, my lord, 
Mrs Besant.” 

Master of the Rolls: “ Then I advise you, Mrs 
Besant, to employ counsel to represent you, if you 
can afford it; and I suppose you can.” 

1 There is a full account of this hearing m The Times, which corro- 
borates Mrs Besant ’s statements at e\er> point I have therefore not 
hesitated to use these two xeports together. 
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